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You will find The Persian Yankee a compelling story. Biography 
is always more interesting than fiction and this is good bi- 
ography. What people of imagination, ingenuity and determina- 
tion have accomplished is more exciting than the most stirring 
tales concocted in the minds of avid writers of fiction. The 
most fascinating element in The Persian Yankee is not the narra- 
tive which is unfolded, it is the Persian Yankee himself. 

Shortly after arriving on the campus of Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin in the fall of 1909, I became aware of 
a dark-eyed and well-liked little fellow who always seemed to 
be in a hurry. I found he was Mooshie (Moses) Sargis Benja- 
min, a native of Persia. He had little money but he had most 
everything else that contributes to success. I discovered that he 
was intelligent, unassuming, industrious, independent, with a 
happy sense of humor. He was able to surpass the academic 
schedules; he was utterly humble in all his relationships, never 
overbearing; he could outwork most of his fellow students; and 
he asked no odds of anyone. He was earning his education and 
he meant to earn it by giving an honest hour of work for an 
hour’s wage. 

The thing that early impressed me about Benny was that 
here was no “foreigner” with different modes of thought and 
expression and different codes of appreciation. No matter his 
place of birth and complexion, he was a good, solid Yankee 
through and through. He relished Yankee humor; he saw 
through our jokes; he “caught on” readily to our slang; he 
was alert to our figures of speech; he took our American idioms 
in stride. No one ever thought of him as a queer Persian re- 
quiring explanations of our ways and meanings and serving 
to wet-blanket the party. He was Persian, to be sure, but he 
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was as Yankee as the best of us. So we adopted him as one 
of us as thoroughly and wholeheartedly as he had adopted us. 

Of course, the story is well worth reading whether or not 
you have ever met the author. The glimpse of the industry and 
integrity of simple home life in Persia is refreshing and fully 
rewards perusing the book. 

While the glimpse of Persia is refreshing, no less refreshing 
is the glimpse of America. We are inclined to forget that 
America is still the land of opportunity for all who are ready, 
able and willing to plumb its possibilities. As you read the book, 
you will find yourself singing, “God bless America.” 

Every enthusiast for Christian missions will find this story 
inspiring. Had Jesus never said, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel,” our Persian Yankee would likely never have 
found his place among us. 

The book is full of sound philosophy. No matter who you 
are or from whence you have come, people will always be 
interested in you if you are interested in people. The second 
mile is easier and more rewarding than the first. 

I hope that someday you may meet our Persian Yankee face 
to face. You will feel enriched and rewarded. Until then you 
will find this stirring story an excellent substitute. 


Pau. S. JOHNSON 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER I 
My Childhood Home 


Of all the nicknames given me by classmates and friends, 
such as “Ben,” “Benny,” “Benjie,” “Doc,” etc., none did I 
appreciate as much as the “Persian Yankee.” I was sixteen years 
of age when I arrived in this country. Following eleven months 
of work in a Chicago restaurant, I enrolled in the preparatory 
academy of Carroll College at Waukesha, Wisconsin. When 
the student body observed how earnest and enthusiastic I was 
in my efforts to adopt American habits and customs, they nick- 
named me the “Persian Yankee’! 

I was born in the year 1889 in Persia, now known as Iran. 
At that time in Persia, birthdays of the common people were 
not recorded; thus I came to the United States of America with- 
out knowing the exact date of my birth. 

Shortly after my arrival in Chicago, I went to the office of 
naturalization to declare my intention of becoming an American 
citizen. As I stood in line with other immigrants, I heard the 
clerk ask the applicant ahead of me, “Where were you born, 
and when?” Bewildered and confused, I quickly left the line 
and went back to the waiting room, trying to decide on a 
definite birthdate for myself. 

After much pondering, I remembered a neighbor boy, born 
only five months before myself, whose birthday was in the month 
of September and had been recorded as such in the family 
Bible. I also recalled that my parents had told me I was born 
on Easter Day. Knowing that Easter Sunday that year had 
come on April 10, I not only guessed my birthday, but I guessed 
it correctly! 
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URUMIA VALLEY 


The northwest part of Persia where I was born, known as 
the Aderbaijan, is a mountainous area. In the valley not far 
from the mountains, about ten miles west of Lake Urumia, lies 
the city of Urumia, now known as Rezaieh. 

In the Urumia Valley, within an area of about twenty-five 
miles east to west and about fifty miles north to south, there 
were some forty towns and villages. These villages were in- 
habited largely by the native Christians, known as Assyrians. 

Not the least among the forty villages midway between the 
city of Urumia and the lake was Goolpashan, the place of my 
birth, a town of about 500 inhabitants. The name “Goolpashan”’ 
in the Persian language means “the scatterer of roses”; roses 
indeed, both wild and cultivated, bloomed there in abundance. 

Three rivers flowed ceaselessly to irrigate the valley. The 
one which flowed near our village, called the “City River,” 
had its origin in the melting snows of the mountains to the 
west. Well-cultivated and well-cared-for farms, vineyards, 
orchards and gardens made the valley like the Garden of Eden. 
My father had three vineyards in which we raised thirty-two 
varieties of grapes. In our vineyards we also had orchards in 
which we grew all kinds of fruits familiar to us here in America. 

The apricots, known as “meshed apricots,” were the largest 
and the best. After eating the fruit, we would crack the shells; 
the meat inside was as delicious as almonds. Persian melons, 
especially those of the honeydew variety, oval-shaped and about 
as large as the middle-sized watermelons grown in America 
were the most delicious I have ever tasted. The hot, dry days 
of summer and the cold, dewy nights gave the melons—as 
well as the peaches, plums, pears, grapes and all other kinds of 
fruits grown in Urumia Valley—a most exciting flavor. 


OUR HOME 


Our home life—and Persian home life in general—though 
very humble and primitive, was adequate to develop a strong 
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body and healthy mind. But our home, especially, served to 
stamp the lives of the children with a Puritanical character. 
The habits of thrift and industry were taught to us by precept 
and example from our earliest childhood years. 

I remember one day, when I was about six years of age, 
my father gave me as a reward for something I had done, one 
Persian “shae’”—a copper coin worth about half a cent in Ameri- 
can money. [he coin was given to me at noon, and in the evening 
of that same day my father asked me what I had done with 
the money. When I took it out of my pocket and showed it 
to him, he commended me and said: ‘Well done, my son. 
Because you have saved and not spent your money, I am going 
to give you another shae!”’ 

There were eight children in our family, four sisters and 
four brothers, with work and chores for each of us in the home. 
Our house, built of sun-dried bricks, consisted of seven rooms. 
The living room, being good-sized, served also as the family bed- 
room. The dirt floor of that part of the room on which we 
slept was covered with a thick layer of dried leaves and brush. 
Over this were spread the reed mats; then the carpets or rugs. 
There were no beds or springs. We slept on thin mats and 
covered ourselves with blankets. Elderly folks used a pillow on 
which to lay their heads. 

In the center of the living room was the oven. The Bible 
refers to the “withering grass” to be burned in the oven. It was 
an open fireplace, used for both cooking and heating. A hole 
about five feet deep was dug in the earthen floor; then the oven 
—a cylindrical dried-clay mold about five feet deep and four feet 
in diameter—was lowered into the hole. In the morning a fire 
of dry leaves and brush, topped with dried cow-manure cakes, 
was lighted. There was no chimney for the smoke to escape 
from the oven; it rose into the house and out of the skylight 
window of the living room. 

After the smoke had cleared out of the living room and 
the clay oven was red-hot from the intense fire, the bread was 
baked. The dough had been kneaded into loaves about three 
by two feet as thin as wafers. The loaf was laid on the dough- 
holder, then lowered and turned over or slapped onto the hot 
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sides of the oven. Having been baked in less than a minute, 
it would release itself from the sides of the oven; it was then 
removed from the oven and spread on a cloth to cool. For 
an ordinary family of seven, at least twenty-one loaves of bread 
were required each day. 

After the bread had been baked, the meat and vegetables 
would be cooked in clay pots placed on the live coals at the 
bottom of the oven. During the winter months, while dinner 
was cooking a low table would be placed over the oven and a 
blanket spread over the table to retain the heat. Members of 
the family, seated on the floor, would warm their feet and hands 
by extending them under the blankets. 

Potatoes, beets, or other vegetables were often baked in the 
ashes of the oven. Buried in the hot ashes overnight, they would 
be taken out in the morning to be eaten for breakfast. 

Another part of the house was the storeroom. In it were 
kept home-grown fruits and vegetables for fall and winter use. 
It also contained an abundance of grapes, melons, cantaloupes 
—which lasted for several weeks—apples, pears, nuts, raisins, 
dried peaches, homemade wine, molasses, and preserves of many 
kinds. In this room also stood an elevated wooden bin filled 
with flour for the use of our family of ten members and the 
numerous guests we entertained. 

A small stable with an outside entrance housed our cow 
and donkey. In that day, the donkey served both as an auto- 
mobile for riding and as a truck for hauling supplies. Among 
the many things kept in the barn were feed for the horses and 
donkeys and fuel for the house. All bulky material was kept 
for fuel; we had no oil or coal, and wood was very scarce. In 
another room on the second floor, we stored the annual crop 
of raisins to be sold in the fall or winter. The sale of raisins 
provided the main cash income from our vineyards. Finally, 
there was a guest bedroom containing a sheet-iron stove in which 
we cooked “Sheesh Kabob”’ (broiled steak). ‘The meat for Sheesh 
Kabob was cut into small pieces; the pieces were then strung 
on an iron rod and broiled over the live coals. This stove, of 
course, was also used to heat the room. 
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During the summer months, we slept on the roof of the 
house, which was flat. Summer days were warm, sunny and 
dry; nights were cool, and it seldom rained. When rain did 
fall, it was so welcome that we were glad to get up—even 
during the night—and carry our bedding into the house and 
sleep there for a night or so. 


VINEYARDS 


During nine months of the year, there was work for everyone 
in the vineyards. In the winter the younger children attended 
school; the older ones helped in feeding and caring for the 
donkey and fetched water in earthen vessels from the village 
spring to be used for domestic drinking and washing. No family 
in our village, not even the richest, had its own well. ‘Then there 
was the snow to be shoveled off the flat roof of our house. Some- 
times it would snow more than twenty-four inches at one time; 
if the snow were not shoveled soon, the roof might cave in. 
Because my mother was ill for many years, the older children 
did the house work—such as the cooking, cleaning, washing, 
etc. And once a year, in the spring, the inner walls of the house 
were whitewashed. 

There was no work to be done in the vineyards during the 
months of December, January and February when the ground 
was covered with snow and the vineyards literally buried under 
it. However, during the other nine months, there was plenty 
to do for each one, young and old. We lived in our village 
home, about a mile from the vineyard, during the winter 
months as well as in the spring and autumn. Our summer home 
in the vineyards, with openings only for windows and doors, 
was inhabited for only about three months, during the harvest- 
ing of the crops. 

Early in March, we began the work of fertilizing. Domestic 
fertilizer in sacks was hauled on the donkey’s back from the 
village to the vineyard. Starting at the age of ten, it became 
my duty to drive or lead the donkey four or five round trips 
daily in this monotonous work. While some of the older members 
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of the family helped with the loading and unloading of the 
donkey, others dug around the roots of the vines and spread on 
the fertilizer. 

About the middle of March came the annual pruning of 
the vines. This work was done by the more experienced men 
of the family. While some did the pruning, others gathered the 
branches that were cut and tied them in bundles, stacking them 
to dry for use as firewood. 

In April came the irrigation of the vineyards. This had to 
be done before the River Nara dried up. This river originated 
in the mountains from the melting snows and a few springs. 
Since this irrigation in the spring was the only one before the 
October rains, the vineyards would be submerged under water. 

While some members of the family attended to the irrigation, 
others spaded the garden for planting flowers and vegetables. 
Ample space in the vineyard was set apart for flowers, vegetables 
and fruits of many kinds. My favorite fruits were grapes, water- 
melons and Persian honeydew melons. The garden was watered 
during the dry seasons of the summer from the well nearby. 
We had no pump, so the water would be drawn out of the 
well in a bucket manipulated by a primitive contraption which 
we called a “monjala.” 

After the irrigation, in the month of May came the hardest, 
the most muscle-taxing work in the vineyards—the spading! 
When the vine was planted or grafted on the roots of an old 
vine, the branches were left to grow or creep on the ground. 
The ground was raised in patties about one hundred feet long, 
twenty feet wide and five feet high. During the rainy seasons, 
autumn and early spring, the soil would be washed down from 
the patties. In order to cultivate the soil as well as raise the 
level of the patties, every inch of space had to be spaded and 
the level of the patty would rise about two feet. Due to the 
elevation and the spread of the vines covering the entire surface 
of the patty, the ground could not be ploughed; it had to be 
spaded by hand. It would take about a month for a crew of 
a dozen men to spade an acre of a vineyard. Each spader was 
accompanied by another person, usually a teen-age boy or girl, 
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to raise and hold the vines off the ground while the spader 
leveled the soil underneath. 

For the spading work, since we had three vineyards of about 
six acres each, my father would hire spaders, paying them 15¢ 
per day for ten hours of work. That sum was considered a 
good wage in that far-off day! 

The spading having been completed on or before the end 
of May or the middle of June, we would watch and wait for 
the grape leaves to form. In the morning, as the sun rose above 
the horizon, it would shine on the grape leaves, making them 
sparkle like millions of diamonds. After the leaves came the 
grape blossoms; then clusters of the green grapes appeared, 
growing in size and deepening in color, to ripen about the end 
of July or early in August. 

Most of the white grapes were dried for raisins, with the ex- 
ception of certain choice varieties—the “lady finger,” of greenish- 
white color, which was grown for summer consumption; the 
“shira,” dark-blue grapes used to make red wine; the “‘tokays,”’ 
plucked and kept for winter use. 

In order to pluck the grapes when they were just ripe, but 
not overly so, and prepare them for drying, three crews of 
workers, many of them hired people, would be organized. One 
crew plucked the grapes and put them into baskets; a second 
carried the baskets to the drying space, called a ‘“‘warazan”’; 
while a third dipped the grapes into a boiling solution, to give 
them color as well as to cause them to dry quickly. The grapes 
were then spread on the “warazan,” or inclined ground, facing 
the sun to dry. It took about ten days’ time for the grapes to dry 
into raisins. They would then be gathered into baskets or sacks 
and carried to the storeroom to be sold in the fall or the following 
winter. 


OUR CHURCH 


Next to the home, so dear to my childhood and boyhood 
life, was the church. Persia is a Moslem country. However, 
some parts of the country, especially the urban areas, were 
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inhabited by Assyrian and Armenian Christians, numbering 
about 100,000. These native Christians, in spite of frequent 
persecution and sometimes massacre by the fanatic Moslems, 
prospered and increased in number. 

I am a descendant of the Assyrian native Christians of Persia. 
Present discoveries point out increasingly that the Assyrians in 
Persia are descendants of the missionaries who came to that 
country during the first or second century. Traces of these 
missionaries are found as far west as India. Moreover, the 
Assyrian tongue and the Aramaic language, presumably spoken 
by Christ, are very similar. 

Until the coming of the American missionaries to Persia in 
about 1825, these Assyrian Christians were the Nestorians— 
followers of Nestorius, a fifth-century Church Father who was 
excommunicated for his criticism of the assumption of temporal 
powers by the Pope. Since then many Nestorians have become 
affiliated with the Evangelical bodies, especially the Presbyterian 
Church. 

In 1900, there were about 70,000 Assyrians living in some 
forty villages in the vicinity of Urumia. The persecution which 
began at the close of World War II uprooted many of these 
Assyrians. The survivors of the refugee camps migrated to 
other countries. Several thousands of these Assyrians or their 
descendants are now living in the U.S.A. In businesses, pro- 
fessions and other lines of work they are comparatively pros- 
perous. A small remnant returned heroically to their homes and 
started rehabilitation work. 

The Assyrian Christians in Persia have always been sincere 
and zealous for their faith. For generations, if not centuries, 
as a minority group, they were ever menaced, persecuted, and 
often massacred. But, as has been said, “The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” When I was a child, our 
parents, to test our faith, would ask, “If the Moslems threatened 
to kil you unless you renounced your faith, which would you 
choose—death or becoming a Moslem against your will?” The 
answer, as expected, was always, “I would rather die than to 
forsake Jesus Christ!” 

Moreover, the Assyrian Presbyterian Churches in this country 
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are very missionary-minded. If you were to compare the per 
capita giving for benevolences by the Assyrian Churches with 
those of the American Presbyterian Churches, you would find 
the former much higher. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Before we close this chapter on home life, it would be in- 
teresting to note something about the social life in Persia. As 
in this country, much of our social life centered in the church. 
Likewise in Persia, Christmas and Easter were especially the 
time for social as well as religious celebrations. 

In the United States, the Christmas season calls for more 
celebration than does Easter; in Persia, however, Easter demands 
more extensive festivity. In the Eastern calendar, the Easter 
season comes about the middle of April, when the weather ‘is 
most delightful. People of the small villages, multitudes of them, 
dressed in gorgeous colors, gather together in a large public 
place. It is like a fair and circus combined—with music, magic 
performances, refreshment stands, games, etc. Sometimes the 
celebration lasts for several days. As children, we always looked 
forward to Easter. 

The marriage feast in Persia was another occasion for socia- 
bility. When a wedding took place in a small village, all in- 
habitants were invited and expected to attend. If the family 
happened to be well to do, there would be feasting, with 
music, dancing and other forms of merriment continuing for 
several days. 

As children, we enjoyed playing many games. One of them 
was baseball. The field of play was marked in the form of a 
rectangle instead of a diamond, and there were three bases 
instead of four. The batter stood at first base or home; second 
base was about thirty feet away; third base fifty feet beyond 
second. The pitcher stood between home and first base. When 
the batter made a hit, he would run to make the second or, 
if possible,. third base. The opponents would throw the soft 
ball at him, trying to put him out by hitting him on some part 
of the body other than the hands. The rules of the game per- 
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mitted the runner to bat down the ball with his hand and 
continue to run from base to base. If the runner were able 
to catch the ball thrown at him, he would score a home run, 
carrying with him also all other team-mates waiting on second 
and third bases. 

The other social event—the Christmas celebration—was con- 
fined entirely to Christmas Eve. It was somewhat like our Hallow- 
een, adapted for the children’s enjoyment. Christmas Eve was 
not observed in the same manner in all communities; in our 
village of about 500 inhabitants, it was celebrated entirely for 
the benefit of the little children. 

The living room of each house in Persia had a small window 
in the wall. However, the main window was in the center of 
the ceiling, or the skylight. It was closed, of course, during rain 
or snow, but always opened on Christmas Eve. Each little child, 
accompanied by an older brother or sister, would prepare a small 
basket, tie a long string or rope to it and go up to the roof of 
the house. This basket would be lowered into the house; when 
it reached the floor, the children would call, ‘““Merry Christmas!” 
The person in the house below, hearing these words, would 
place a gift in the basket—toys, apples, pears, raisins, nuts or 
candy—and reply, “Merry Christmas to you, my child.” 

Then the child would pull up his basket and empty the 
contents into the larger basket carried for him by the accom- 
panying relatives. They would then walk over the roof to the 
adjoining house and repeat the same thing. In the space of 
an hour or so, the whole neighborhood, most of the village 
homes, would be reached. The children were happy to come 
home with an abundance of gifts, and the givers were as happy, 
if not happier. For as Jesus once said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


THE SCHOOL 


There were no public schools in Persia, but in Urumia Valley 
every Christian church had its day school; therefore, the school, 
as well as the home and church, played an important part in 
our lives. My parents never received any schooling in the small 
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village they lived in before moving to Goolpashan. Neither 
they nor my four older sisters and one brother, ever learned to 
read and write. But they encouraged us, the younger children, 
to attend school; we had a good school and fine teachers in 
Goolpashan. I was very fortunate, after finishing the grades in our 
village, to be chosen to go to “Culla,”’ a junior mission college 
near the city of Urumia. 

There were about seventy-five students there from some 
twenty villages. It was a boarding school for boys. There was 
a similar school, Fiske Seminary, for girls in the city of Urumia. 
I was able to complete the three-year academic course in two 
years. Had finances permitted, I would have returned the follow- 
ing year, 1905, to complete the junior-college course in one year. 
Among my teachers were Joseph Cochrane, P. G. Coan, the 
Sheds, and others. Included among the native teachers were 
Pera Mirza, Pera Carajaloo and Isaac Yonan. To me, these 
men were like giants—in both intellect and personality. My 
teachers at Culla were sorry that I could not return to school 
in 1905. 

Upon completing the academic course (which was equiva- 
lent to the eighth grade in America) and after two years of 
study in the junior college, I was appointed by the Culla 
Minister of Education to teach school in Charagooshy, a small 
village about a mile from my home town, at an attractive salary 
of $6 per month. The following year I was invited to teach in 
my home town as well as in Charagooshy, but plans to go to 
the United States to attend college became more urgent and 
more challenging to me than teaching. Though my services as 
a teacher seemed to be intensely needed, yet my need to prepare 
for higher education was still more intense. 

Like Abraham in the Bible, who was called by God to leave 
his old home in the Ur of Chaldees to go to the Promised Land, 
I was called to America, the Promised Land for me. Abraham, 
taking with him his family and many possessions, must have had 
more responsibility and less lonesomeness; while for me, to begin 
with, there was less responsibility and more “aloneness.” 


CHAPTER If 


My Trip to America 


My trip from Persia to the United States in the months of 
April, May and June, 1906, required 51 days of travel and 
called for many risks, sacrifices and hardships. With the sacrifices 
and hardships, however, came so many thrills and fascinating 
experiences that if I were to live my life over again, I would 
not change any part of it. 


COST OF TRIP—$100 


The cost of my trip was about $100, which sum in that day 
would have purchased as much as $1,000 today. To have earned 
$100 in Persia in 1906 would have required as much time as 
it would take to earn $10,000 today in the United States. I 
borrowed the money from my father. During my first year in 
this country, out of my earnings of $6 per week I was able to 
save enough to repay the sum borrowed—with interest, which 
I voluntarily added. Besides that payment, I had saved an addi- 
tional $50 out of my earnings with which to start my edu- 
cational career, which was to take about ten years. 


25 MILES A DAY 


The first eleven days of my trip had to be made on foot. 
Since there were no lodging places for the nights, I had to carry, 
along with my luggage and food, a blanket to cover me while 
sleeping, sometimes indoors but more often outdoors. Due to 
an utter lack of police protection in most parts of Persia at that 
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time, travelers needed protection against thieves and bandits and 
found it advisable to start their trip with as large a company 
as possible. 

From sunrise to sunset, with short intervals for rest, we could 
average about 25 miles per day on foot. Some of the travelers 
had a donkey with them. If the donkey was not overloaded, 
the tired members of the party might ride him for a few minutes, 
giving them needed rest to resume walking. The older members 
of the group rode their donkeys all the way. 


THREE DAYS TO TABRIZ 


Our first day’s trip of about eight miles ended at Urumia 
(Salt) Lake. From there we sailed during the night forty miles 
across the lake in a sailboat. In addition to the cargo, the boat 
carried about a dozen passengers. When we arrived across the 
lake the next morning, we were discharged on a small island 
about 2,000 feet from the shore. From the island, carrying our 
own baggage, we waded through the shallow water. 


TABRIZ TO THE RUSSIAN BORDER 


The city of Tabriz, where we arrived the second day after 
leaving Urumia Lake, was our next stopping place. After a 
stay of three days at Tabriz, we started with a larger party of 
travelers and more donkeys on a three-day trip toward the Aras 
River, the boundary between Persia and Russia. Since there 
was no bridge spanning the Aras River, we had to be rowed 
across in small fishing boats. The current, rapid and treacher- 
ous, made the boats unmanageable. Most of us breathed a sigh 
of relief when we reached the other side. 

Soon we were loaded into a wagon similar to those used by 
American farmers for hauling their cattle to market. The wagon 
was drawn over a rough road by two big, strong horses for a 
distance of about five miles to the railroad station. The ride 
was one of the roughest I have ever experienced. But the sight 
of the railway and steam engine—the first in my life—made 
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me forget the rough ride. There I stood, gazing with amazement 
at the one engine which, I was told, was soon to start pulling 
that whole line of some thirty passenger and freight cars! 


MY FIRST TRAIN RIDE 


That same evening before the sun had set, we were on board 
the train bound for Tiflis, Russia. The thrill of that overnight 
ride was so great that I determined to stay awake all night with 
my eyes fixed on the windows. When the morning light came, 
I tried to put my head as far out of the open window as possible 
to watch the hills, trees and other objects within sight. 

That forenoon we arrived at the city of Tiflis. Leaving the 
train, we boarded horse-drawn streetcars, which took us to our 
lodging place. I stayed a full week in that city as a guest of 
some of our compatriots then living at Tiflis. After a pleasant 
week, I began the longest train ride of the trip—namely, from 
Tiflis to Warsaw, a seven-day and seven-night trip. 


TIFLIS TO WARSAW 


I traveled in a third-class coach, sitting on a hard bench 
and facing other passengers sitting in like manner across the 
aisle from me. The train moved slowly, with many stops and 
starts at stations and railroad crossings; we could hardly make 
more than ten miles an hour. Whenever the train stopped at a 
station, most of the third-class passengers would get off to stretch 
their legs and buy refreshments at the stands. Before the train 
left, its bell would ring three times, with ample intervals in 
between for the passengers to return and reboard. Some of the 
passengers arriving late would usually make the train by hopping 
onto the platform. 

During the week spent in Tiflis with my countrymen, I 
learned the Russian alphabet and some of the common words 
and expressions of the language. On the train I was able to 
add some more to my Russian vocabulary. 
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POLICE EXPERIENCE IN BERLIN 


At Warsaw we changed trains for Berlin. The German trains 
were more comfortable and faster than those in Russia. Upon 
arrival at the first station, following the Russian custom a Polish 
lad and I got off the train; but before we could reach the station 
gate, the train began to move again. As we ran and tried to 
hop on before it could gain its full momentum, two police 
officers grabbed us. When they discovered that we could not 
speak the German language, we were taken from one magistrate 
to another without success, for neither of us could answer their 
questions. Having learned some expressions in English, I told 
the fourth magistrate that I was a native of Persia on my way 
to the United States to enter college. After nearly four hours, 
I was released and returned to the station and put on the next 
train bound for Berlin. Upon arrival, I found my baggage await- 
ing me in the baggage room, but I never did see the Polish 
lad again. 


BERLIN TO LONDON 


Most immigrants to the United States from Europe at that 
time sailed from Hamburg or some other point in Germany. 
But in order to make my admission to America more certain— 
as I had been advised in advance—I planned to sail from an 
English port. Therefore, from Berlin we went to Rotterdam, 
Holland; then across the North Sea to London. 

Not knowing in advance what a steamship would be like, 
I had taken no food along, and, of course, became very hungry. 
The enticing aroma of coffee being served to members of the 
crew led me to peer through the galley window at the chef; 
when he saw me, he must have realized how hungry I was, 
for he soon slipped out of the kitchen window a piping-hot mug 
of coffee for me. Then followed two large cuts of coffee cake. 
It did not take me long to devour the cake and drink the coffee. 
When the chef saw the results of his generous deed, he asked 
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me if I wanted another helping. I was too hungry to decline! 
In grateful remembrance of the kindness of that chef I have 
tried since then to help others as hungry as I was that day. 


EMIGRANTS’ EXAMINATION 


Having no advance reservation on any ship sailing from 
London to the United States, I waited a whole week before I 
could secure passage on the Vriesland, which was to sail from 
Liverpool to New York. Knowing no one in London, and having 
limited funds and a more limited English vocabulary, I found 
London both dull and unprofitable. 

From London I rode by train to the dock in Liverpool, from 
which I was to embark on the Vriesland for the U.S.A. As I 
stood in line with the other emigrants waiting to be examined 
in order to gain permission to embark, I saw. two out of five 
persons ahead of me rejected. I stood there with anxiety, appre- 
hension and even some fear as to my fate. When my turn came, 
I stood earnestly and prayerfully before the examining agent. 
The officer asked me several questions in English, which I could 
not answer. All I could say was what I had learned in advance, 
“I from Persia; going to America to go to college.’ The agent, 
with a smile, motioned to me to pass along. And soon I was 
on my way to the blessed land of the U.S.A. 

Though a further examination of all immigrants was expect- 
ed at the port of entry in the United States, I knew that the 
company owning the Vriesland would not carry a passenger 
across the ocean whose admission might be in question. If a 
passenger were rejected in the United States, the ship was 
required at that time to bring him back to Liverpool at the 
company’s expense. Thus, my faith that I would be admitted 
became stronger! 


SAILING THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Most immigrants to the United States of my social standing, 
at that time, sailed third or fourth class. But, following the 
advice of friends once more, I sailed second class. No sooner 
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had I entered my cabin than the dinner bell rang. To my 
surprise as well as embarrassment, I discovered that second- 
class passengers dined in the first-class dinmg room. My em- 
barrassment was due to the fact that I didn’t know how to 
eat with a knife and fork. Until that time I had never eaten 
any other way than the natural one—by using the fingers alone. 

Entering the dining room—beautifully set with white table- 
cloths, napkins and many kinds of knives, forks and spoons and 
other gleaming silverware and glassware—my heart almost stood 
still at the first sight of it all. The head waiter led me to my 
place at the table. I sat down with the others, about a dozen of 
us at a long table, with a stoic determination to do the best I 
could—by intuition or observation! When the soup was served, 
I was able to use the big spoon to drink it as others did. After 
the soup came the steak, served on a large platter. Seeing others 
taking a piece with their forks from the platter and putting it 
on their plates, I managed to do the same. But then the time 
came to hold the fork in my left hand and cut the meat with 
my knife held in my right hand. As I pressed awkwardly down 
on it, I pulled the plate and steak down into my lap. Though 
most of the guests at the table had noticed my predicament, 
they continued eating as though nothing had happened to save 
me from further embarrassment. For a moment, I wished that 
all the lights in the dining hall would go out so that I could 
carry the steak in my napkin, unseen, to my cabin and there 
really enjoy it by eating it with my fingers. 

One day I bought some bananas on the ship. Taking them 
to my cabin, I washed one and began to bite the end of it. 
Not relishing it very much, I threw them all into the waste- 
basket. When the steward came into my room to empty the 
basket, and saw it nearly filled with bananas, he asked, “What 
is the matter with the bananas?” 

I replied, “No good! Bitter!” 

He then picked one out of the basket, began to peel it and, 
having tasted it, remarked, ‘““These bananas are good!” ‘Trying 
a piece, I agreed with him, and decided in the future to peel 
bananas before eating them! 

After eleven stormy days on the ocean—with the exception 
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of the first and last days—we landed at Philadelphia. The fact 
that we landed here rather than at New York’s Ellis Island gave 
me further hope that I might be in my “Promised Land.” 


PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK 


Having disembarked, about twenty of the passengers, in- 
cluding myself, were kept in the waiting compound until we 
could be claimed by relatives or friends. Some of the twenty 
were released to relatives or friends who called on the day of 
the landing; and still others were released when they showed 
that they had sufficient money with them—$10 or more. Because 
I had exactly $5.25 left, I was one of the last to be released. 
However, my railroad fare from Philadelphia to New York was 
to be paid by the steamship company. 

On my way to the railroad station, a drayman offered to 
give me a ride. As soon as I was seated beside him and we 
had started on our way, he wanted to know how much money 
I had. I innocently told him that I had $5.25, whereupon he 
immediately demanded a $5 payment. I suspected that $5 was 
too much for such a trip, but instead of refusing to pay, I bided 
my time until we were within sight of the railroad station. 

Then, as the driver became insistent, almost threatening, 
I gave him 25¢ and hopped off the wagon. He did not follow 
me, for there was a policeman in sight. Later I learned that 
there were other men of his kind who waylaid the hapless 
immigrants in this manner, and, in most instances, took away 
a good share of their money. 


FOUND A $10 BILL 


Arriving at the New York Central station, I saw a $10 bill 
lying on the floor before me as I walked toward the ticket office. 
I picked up the bill and reported it to the clerk, who asked for 
my name and address. To his question, I replied that I was 
leaving that day for Chicago and had no address there. When 
I laid down my own §5 for a ticket to Chicago, he told me 
that the fare was $7.80; he then suggested that I keep my $5 
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and pay the fare out of the $10 I had found. As soon as I knew 
my Chicago address, I was to send it to the station, which I 
did in due time. However, I never heard of any claim to the 
$10. I believe that the $10 was “God-sent money.” 


NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 


The ride from New York to Chicago, which was made in 
about twenty hours, reminded me of the train ride to Tiflis, 
Russia. The only difference is that American trains travel faster, 
are very much more comfortable and the cost of travel is a 
great deal lower. Considering the hourly wages of the working- 
man in America and Russia, I am informed that the same con-. 
ditions hold true today in the two countries. 

Another difference I found between America and Russia 
was that streetcars in Chicago and other American cities were 
not drawn by horses but by electricity, and they were called 
“trolley cars.” But the thing that amazed me most was that 
upon entering a pitch-dark room, I had no need to light a 
match; by pressing a button, the whole room suddenly was 
lighted. Later I saw the telephone, automobile and, in time, 
the radio, television, electric washing machine and a score or 
more of other comforts and conveniences which the common 
people in this country are able to own and operate, most of 
which are still unknown or unused by the common people in 
Russia. 


SECRET OF AMERICA’S STRENGTH 


The real secret of the greatness of our country lies not in 
its material things, but in its moral and spiritual foundation. 
The strength of America is in its homes, its schools, its churches 
and in its many other free institutions founded on religion and 
morality. . 

Roger Babson, in his book The Principles of Prosperity, has 
expressed in one of the chapters, the secret of America’s leader- 
ship today. The author, who was a recognized statistician of 
the second and third decades of the present century, writes that, 
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during a visit to South America, he was once a guest of the 
president of one of the South American republics. After dinner 
as he sat with his host on the veranda of the palace overlooking 
an awe-inspiring view, his host asked him the following question: 
‘Tell me, Mr. Babson, the secret of your country’s phenomenal 
progress.” ‘Then the host continued to say that his country and 
other South American countries had enormous but still unde- 
veloped natural resources. Moreover, he said that South America 
had been settled long before North America. Again he repeated, 
“Tell me, Mr. Babson, what makes North America so far ahead 
OL sushi 

Mr. Babson writes that of course he knew the reason; but 
instead he asked his host, “Mr. President, what do you think 
is the secret?” 

To this question, the host made the following remarkable 
reply, “I think the main secret is that South America was 
settled by Spaniards who came in search of gold; while North 
America was settled by the Pilgrims and Puritans who came 
in search of God.” 

Mr. Babson then quietly answered, “Mr. President, I am 
sure that you are precisely correct!” 


CHAPTER Il 


Learning the English Language 


Upon my arrival in America, besides finding a job I had 
to struggle with two other problems: one of them was learning 
the English language; the other acquiring my education by 
working my way through academy, college and _ theological 
seminary. This chapter is devoted to some of the unique experi- 
ences I had while learning the English language. 

Before coming to America, I had learned three languages 
in Persia: Persian, Turkish and Assyrian. In academy, college 
and seminary I studied Latin, French, Greek and Hebrew. But 
to me, the English language seemed the hardest of them all. 
American-born educators may not fully realize how much a 
foreigner in America must suffer in his efforts to learn English. 


A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE 


Let me point out some of the peculiarities I have observed 
in learning English. Sometimes we refer to the United States as 
a “melting pot’ of the nations; the same thing, in a sense, Is 
true of the English tongue. It is a composite language! We have 
borrowed words from almost every people to form the English 
language. For example, the words “buffet” and “garage” come 
from French; “veranda” and “calico” are Indian; ‘‘khaki,”’ 
“shawl” and “bazaar,” Persian; ‘‘typhoon” and “‘kimono,” Japa- 
nese; “boomerang” and “kangaroo,” Australian; “tobacco” 
and ‘“‘canoe,’ American Indian; “tomato” and ‘chocolate,’ 
Mexican; “alcohol,” Arabic; “bamboo,” Malayan; “boss” and 
“‘vacht,” Dutch; ‘““mammoth” and “‘samovar,” Russian; ‘‘cherub,” 
“seraph” and many common names such as “John,” “Mary,” 
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“Ruth,” “Elizabeth” and “Benjamin” are Hebrew; “slang,” 
“cab,” “bus” and “booze” are Argentine; “macaroni’ and 
“spaghetti,” Italian; “tuxedo” and “tornado,” Spanish; and 
so on. 

There is a legend about the origin of languages that when 
the Creator had formed the first parents of the nations, he 
called them together to give them their tongues. He took a 
piece of beef steak and cut the meat into thin slices with a 
sharp knife, giving each pair a slice for their tongue. Finally, 
the English couple arrived, but there was no meat left for them, 
as they were late. ‘They pleaded with the Almighty for a tongue, 
and at last the Creator had no other alternative than to cut off 
a little bit from each one of the other tongues and put them 
together to form the tongue of the English people. 


THE SPELLING 


The English language puzzles a foreigner as he tries to spell 
its words. For instance, there are eleven letters or combinations 
of letters representing the sound “sh,” such as “su” in sugar 
and “sh” in shoe; then we have “‘tension,” “‘ocean,” “social,” 
“nation,” “conscious,” “‘chaperon,” “issue,” ‘obnoxious’ and 
“Schmidt.” 

To quote from the book Believe It or Not by Robert Ripley: 
“There are 58,366,440 different ways of spelling the word 
‘scissors’ (phonetically). The vocal (phonetical) value of the 
word scissors is S-I-Z-E-R-S. 


“There are 17 ways to spell the sound S in English. 
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ws 
Y 
“e 
“se 
Se) 
Oo 
Ne 
Ne 
_ 
7 
S 
v4 
J 
Nw 
OBEN 
S 
Ne 


“On this basis it is merely a question of mathematics to 
arrive at the stupendous number of 58,366,440 possible ways 
of spelling the word. You will find ‘all the justifiable forms’ of 
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reproducing the six sounds S-I-Z-E-R-S in the Plea for Reformed 
Spelling, pages 35-39, by Alexander John Ellis.” 

On page 106 in the same book, Ripley states that there are 
more than 4,000 different ways of spelling the name Shakespeare. 


THE PRONUNCIATION 


English perplexes a foreigner as he endeavors to pronounce 
its words. He must learn to pronounce each word by itself. If 
he suffers himself to be guided by similarities of letters, he will 
sooner or later find that “‘break’”’ does not rhyme with “freak”’; 
“sew” with “few”; ‘“‘shoe”’ with “toe”; “horse” with “‘worse’’ ; 
“bough” with “cough.” Think of these words: “‘comb,” “‘tomb,”’ 
Moomines blood, > f00d,. good?’ ;) “"dones: j2go0ne,” “lone. 

In the Hanover College paper appeared this parody, entitled 
“Our Queer Language”: 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break”’ not rhymed with “freak’’? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “‘sew’’ but likewise “few”? 
And the maker of a verse 
Cannot cap his “horse’’ with “worse” ; 
‘““Beard” sounds not the same as “‘heard”’; 
“Cord” is different from “‘word.”’ 
“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 
Think of “hose” and “‘dose”’ and “‘lose”’ ; 
And of “cheese”—and yet of “‘goose”’ ; 
Think of ‘‘comb” and “‘tomb” and “‘bomb”’; 
“Doll” and “‘roll” and “home” and “‘some”’; 
And since “pay” is rhymed with “say,” 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
We have “blood” and “food” and “‘good”’; 
“Mound” is not pronounced like “‘could.” 
Wherefore “done,” but “‘gone” and “‘lone’”’? 
Is there any reason known? 
And, in short, it seems to me 
Sound and letters disagree. 
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MULTI-MEANING WORDS 


English has some words that are spelled and pronounced 
alike, but with just the opposite meaning. Take, for instance, 
the word ‘‘fast.” A Frenchman, trying to fix in his mind the 
many meanings of the word “fast,” said to his American friend, 
“Zis horse here, he go quick, what you say?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse,” replied the American. 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he makes fast 
his horse and ties him to a post so he no go at all.” 

“Very true, he is made fast by being tied.” | 

“Ah, that cannot be; he cannot go fast; But what you call 
a man who keeps fast?” 

“Oh, he is a good man that does not eat on fast days.” 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur, but I have seen one bon vivant who 
eat and drink and ride and do everything. .Ze people say he is 
a bad man—he is very fast!” 

‘True,’ was the reply, “that is called ‘living a fast life. 

“Oh, cer’ment, zen all ze days of his life must be fast days.” 

“Yes, In a sense they are.” 

“Then how can he keep fast?” 

“Why. he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Why do you tell me to stand fast when you want me to 
keep still and to go fast when you want me to return? How can 
I understand you?” 


ep ke 


Here is another story. 

“Please,” the newly arrived foreigner asked, “what do you 
mean by this word ‘bolt’ of yours? I read here that a man ‘bolted 
his food’; he saw a ‘bolt of lightning’ strike a tree just outside 
his window; but he mounted his horse, which, startled by a 
‘thunderbolt,’ ‘bolted like a bolt’ shot from a crossbow.” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” said the American, “a bolt is a gadget 
with a thread on one end that you expect to screw a nut into.” 


PUZZLING PHRASES 


English has words and phrases that, at times, embarrass 
even native-born Americans. 
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A young man asked a young lady: “I suppose you are 
familiar with “Crabbe’s Tales?” 

The young lady scoffingly replied, “I was not aware that 
crabs had tails.” 

“T should have said, ‘read Crabbe’s Tales,” continued the 
young man. 

The young lady replied, “And I was not aware that red 
crabs had tails either!” 


THE PLURALS 


Consider the plural of some English words: 


We'll begin with a box and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should never be oxes. 

One fowl is a goose but the plural is geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 
On the contrary, for mouse the plural is mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

As the plural for man is always called men, 
Why should not the plural of pan be pen? 
Then one may be that and three may be those, 
Yet hat in the plural should never be hose! 
Now the masculine pronouns are he, his and him, 
But imagine the feminine she, shis and shim! 
So English, I fancy, you all will agree, 

Is the strangest language you ever did see! 


“INS AND OUTS” 


English has certain prepositions which, when used idiomati- 
cally, sap the lifeblood out of a foreigner in his efforts to learn 
their usage or meaning. Consider, for instance, “in” and “out.” 

During my first year in school in America, one day early 
in September I was at the athletic field. Accompanied by other 
students, we were watching football practice. It was a warm 
day. As we stood near the sidelines, a member of the squad 
approached us and said, “Gee, I’m all in!” 

Turning to my American friend, who had been explaining 
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to me some of the points of the game, I said, “John, what does 
he mean by saying he is ‘all in’? He is not in, he is out—so 
are we.” 

With a slight wink toward the other bystanders and a smile 
at me, John replied, “Now, Mr. Benjamin, ‘all in’ is an Ameri- 
can expression for being fagged out, or tired. ‘All in’ means 
tired.” 

I thanked my friend for his explanation and said to myself, 
“Now I must remember that ‘all in’ means tired, or, when they 
are ‘in,’ they are tired.” 

A few weeks later at a basketball game in the gym, one of 
the boys wanted to quit. “Why don’t you want to stay to finish 
the game?” asked one of the players. 

“T’m played out; I can’t,” he replied. 

“Did I hear him say ‘played out’?’ I asked my former 
tutor friend. “Why, he is not out, he is in! We are all in!” 

“Quite so, quite so, Mr. Benjamin,” replied my American 
friend again. “You see, ‘played out’ means tired.” 

“How strange,’ I said to myself, “when they are out, they 
are in; and when they are in, they are out!” 


I am quite fond of fishing, especially of casting. For a long 
time I was unable to fathom why, when one catches a fish, 
he should ‘pull it in.’ It would sound more intelligible to a 
foreigner to say “pull it out’”—out of the water! 

Once, while casting from the boat. in one of the northern 
Wisconsin lakes, I suddenly felt a strike. I noticed that I had 
hooked a large northern pike. Excitedly, I said to my companion 
in the boat, “Sam, I believe I have a big fish on my line!” 

“Be careful how you pull it in!” replied Sam. 

“No, sir,’ I said, “I will pull it out!” 

“Keep your line tight! Quick, pull it in!” shouted Sam. 

“I tell you, ’m going to pull it out!’ was my emphatic 
retort. 

While arguing over the “in” and “out,” we lost the fish! 


“UPS AND DOWNS” 


Then there are the “ups and downs’ as well as the “ins and 
outs’ of English. Sometimes “up” and “down” are used in the 
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same breath in such a manner that a foreigner tries in vain to 
decipher their meaning. 

I once wished to speak by phone to a Mr. Brown. It was 
about nine o’clock in the forenoon and Mr. Brown was evidently 
still in bed. Mrs. Brown answered the phone and said, “This 
is Mrs. Brown speaking.” 

“Please, I would like to talk to Mr. Brown,” I said. 

This is exactly what Mrs. Brown replied: “Mr. Brown is 
not up yet—I mean, he is not down. He was so downed last 
night, due to some office affairs, that I thought I would let him 
sleep late. He will be down as soon as he is up.” 


“DADILDOO” 


English is spoken so fast that sometimes words are run 
together so that the common phrase, “That will do,” sounds 
to a foreigner like the single word, “‘Dadildoo.”’ 

During my first year in this country, I worked as a porter 
in a large Chicago restaurant. At noon I was delegated to relieve 
the steward from his duties at the storeroom so that he might 
go to lunch. The first time I was in charge of the storeroom, 
the chief cook came for supplies. He first asked for some eggs. 
I knew what eggs were and gave them to him. Next he wanted 
some sugar, cabbage, celery and butter; then he said something 
that sounded to me like “Dadildoo.” 

I turned toward the shelves, searching for “Dadildoo,” and 
returned to say to the cook. “I’m sorry, but I cannot find any 
‘Dadildoo.’ ” 

With softer tone, the cook replied, “I said that will do!” 

“Very well, sir, Pll go back and look again.” After a some- 
what longer search, I returned and said to the cook, “Sir, we 
must be out of “Dadildoo’!”’ 

The cook now grew both angry and emphatic and said, 
“Can’t you hear me? I said that will do—that is enough!” 

“Yes, sir, all right, sir,’ I said with fear. ““Thank you, sir!” 

But had I been sure that if I talked back to the cook, I would 
not have been in danger of losing my job, I would have said 
to him, “Why didn’t you say “That will do’ in the first place?” 
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English has words or idiomatic phrases that mean one thing 
but convey to a foreigner just the opposite thing. 

“Freight” is goods sent by water or land. Now the freight 
that goes by ship is called a “cargo,” and when it goes by car, 
a “shipment.” 

The word “homely” means unsightly or ugly; but the 
foreigner thinks it means, as the word indicates, “sociable” or 
“‘hospitable.” 


“GOING FOR GOOD” 


Finally, I relate my most embarrassing experience, which 
occurred in connection with my first use of the phrase “going 
for good.” Thinking that the expression meant to go for a good 
time, or to enjoy oneself, I used the words with that thought 
in mind. It was during my second year in school, when I was 
kindly taken into a private home and given my room and board 
in exchange for a little work around the house. The family for 
which I worked was outstanding. The father was a successful 
manufacturer; the mother well up in society; and there were 
two fine daughters. 

One Saturday afternoon, the mistress of the house called 
me out of my room to inform me that they would all be away 
for the week end and the entire house would be left to my care. 
I was quite pleased to be entrusted with the responsibility. 
Wishing the family a pleasant week-end trip, I said to the lady, 
“Yes, madam, I will keep the home”; and then added, “I hope 
you are going for good!” 


Now the time has come for me to close this chapter “for 
good’! But I close it with the hope that the English language 
may become the universal language, and with the added hope 
that a movement may be started by our teachers and educators 
to simplify at least the spelling and pronunciation of words— 
if not to clarify some of the other intricacies of English. 


CHAPTER IV 


Securing My Education 


Securing a college education was the main purpose of my 
coming to America, and I wasted no time in working toward 
that goal! 

As soon as I found a job, I made plans to attend night 
school. My job enabled me to go to school every evening and 
to attend church every Sunday. 

The year 1906 was a depression year. Therefore, I was 
fortunate in being able not only to make a living, but also to save 
some money from my limited earnings. 

The morning following my arrival in Chicago, I began 
looking for work. On the third day, while walking downtown, 
I noticed a sign in the window of a restaurant reading: 
“WANTED—A BUS BOY!” Mustering all the courage within 
me, I entered the restaurant and, walking to the cashier’s desk, 
said in my broken English, “Me want see boss!” 

The cashier, a fine lady, pointed out “the boss” to me. A 
big, burly-looking man, he was drinking coffee from a large 
bowl. As I stood before him, I seemed as small as a grasshopper 
to myself and he as tall as a giant. Speaking gruffly, the manager 
asked, ““What do you want?” 

I replied, ““Me want job—bus boy.” 

Then he asked some questions, which, I suppose, were about 
my previous work and experience. Unable to reply, since I didn’t 
know what he was asking, all I could say was this: “Me want 
job. Yes job or no job? Yes or no?” 

Then the manager called the head bus boy and ordered 
him thus: “Take this guy and start him to work!” 

In a few minutes I came out dressed in a white jacket and 


on 
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a long white apron. My first duty was to wash all the big 
mirrors on the walls and clean all the doorknobs. During the 
meal hours I carried the used dishes from the table to the 
kitchen in large boxes set on the floor. I pulled them into the 
kitchen by a long iron hook. My pay was $6 per week and my 
board. But, in less than a month, I was promoted to the position 
of head bus boy and received $7 per week. I stayed on at the 
restaurant for about a year, or until I was ready to enter the 
academy. 

During the year I worked in the restaurant, I attended night 
school in the evening. At that time, night schools or vocational 
schools were held only two nights a week from January to April. 
During the summer months I attended business college, taking 
courses in the English language. 

Besides the free week nights, I was free every Sunday as 
well. I had the opportunity to attend Sunday school, morning 
worship and the Sunday Evening Club in the Orchestra Hall 
downtown. The worship in church, especially the sermon and 
the Bible study, had not only religious and spiritual value for me, 
but it also definitely contributed to my increasing knowledge 
of the English language. 

After a year’s attendance at night school, taking mostly 
English courses, I learned to write letters. I started to write to 
the presidents of some of the nearby colleges to seek admission 
to their preparatory schools or academies. Among the favorable 
_ replies was one from the Illinois College in Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Therefore, on February 1, I quit my restaurant job and entered 
the Whipple Academy of the Illinois College as a freshman. In 
addition to paying back the $100 loan with 6% interest I had 
borrowed in the old country to pay for my trip to America, 
I had about $50 saved for my tuition and books. I planned to 
work part-time to earn my room and board. 

When school closed in June of that year, I returned to work 
in Chicago, intending to go back to Illinois College in the fall. 
But in Chicago I met a minister who was personally acquainted 
with Wilbur O. Carrier, president of Carroll College at Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, and this minister suggested that both he and 
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I write to President Carrier to gain admission for me at Carroll 
Academy. The reply being favorable, in October, 1908, I 
registered at the academy. By taking double courses of study, 
I was able to complete the course in two and a half years 
instead of the usual four. In the month of June, 1910, I was 
graduated from the academy, and in September of that year 
I entered college as a regular freshman, graduating with honor 
in June, 1914. 

With the exception of my first semester at school, earning 
my expenses by working my way through the academy, the 
college and the theological seminary was not as hard as I had 
been led to think. To me it merely meant adding three addi- 
tional hours to my working time on weekdays, and six additional 
hours on Saturdays and Sundays. Of course, most forms of 
recreation that required money had to be omitted or curtailed; 
but I found time to attend almost all the college programs, 
games, etc., as well as all the Sunday services I desired. 

Upon my arrival at college, there being no regular work 
for me to do, I tried to find such odd jobs as firing furnaces, 
carrying out the ashes, shoveling walks, etc. During the first 
winter, I was firing three furnaces at different hours. In those 
days of no oil furnaces or automatic controls, to warm the house 
before 7:00 a.m. I had to start on the furnaces at 4:00 a.m. 
The compensation I received for taking care of one of the 
furnaces of a three-story, 22-room house was a room in the 
basement of that home; for the second furnace, I got 15¢ per 
day (15¢ per hour was the average wage paid at that time) ; 
for the third furnace, I was given my breakfast. 

In the spring my odd jobs consisted of cleaning yards, base- 
ments, mowing lawns and beating carpets and rugs. There were 
no vacuum sweepers in the homes at that time. During the first 
spring and part of the summer, carpet-beating became quite a 
source of income for me in Waukesha, the location of Carroll 
College, then a city of about 7,000 inhabitants. 

Because I was so thorough in beating a carpet belonging 
to one of the prominent families of the community, before I left 
the lady of the house asked me the name of my native country. 
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When I told her, “Persia,” she exclaimed, “Oh, are you from 
Persia? Why, that is the country where they weave the finest 
Oriental rugs, is it not?” 

“Ves,” I replied, adding that my father was a rug dealer. 

Before I arrived home, this lady had informed her neighbors 
about my expert work. These neighbors and friends, in turn, 
told their friends all about it. In a short time the city of Wau- 
kesha resounded with the news of my work. Phone calls for 
me to do rug-beating became so numerous that I had to engage 
other students to help me, charging 10% commission on what 
they received. (I was becoming Americanized!) ‘The next issue 
of the local newspaper had this to say: “There is a little Persian 
attending Carroll Academy who has monopolized the rug-beat- 
ing business in Waukesha!” 


I had a classmate at Carroll who was also working his way 
through college. He operated what he called a: “Students’ Pant- 
orium’”’ on the campus—pressing the students’ pants and coats. 
Some years later, when I visited his church and spoke to his 
congregation at a dinner meeting, I made this comment: “Your 
pastor and I feel very proud that both of us worked our way 
through college. Your pastor ‘pressed’ his way through, while 
I ‘beat? my way through.” 


Back in the year 1933, when Coach Thislethwaight was 
the head football coach at the University of Wisconsin, he heard 
my story at a students’ homecoming service in Milwaukee and 
recalled how he too had earned some of his college expenses 
by milking a professor’s cow. When his turn came to speak, he 
turned towards me and quipped, “Dr. Benjamin, you said that 
your classmate ‘pressed’ his way through college and you ‘beat’ 
your way through; I want to tell you that I ‘milked’ my way 
through college!” 


When college closed in June for the summer vacation, I 
secured a full-time job waiting on table in one of the city’s 
hotels. In September I was allowed to keep my job as a part- 
time waiter. ‘Thus, working full-time during the summer, I was 
able to save enough money from my weekly pay and tips to take 
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care of my tuition, books and clothing, with some additional 
cash left over for unforeseen expenses. During the nine months 
of the school term, by working about four hours on weekdays 
and six hours on Saturdays and Sundays, I earned the expenses 
of my room and board, plus $2 a week in cash. When I first 
entered the academy, I had about $50 to start with; when I 
finished my senior year in college six and a half years later, 
I had a balance of $40. This meant that I had gone through 
academy and college on $10! 

During my three years at the theological seminary, since 
the vacation periods lasted from May 1 to September 15, the 
problem of earning my way through became still simpler. The 
first summer, I served a mission field; the following two summers, 
I was the Field Secretary for my college. 

The summer of 1914, which was the summer before my 
first seminary year, I would have fared better financially had 
I kept my hotel job instead of taking charge of a mission church. 
Yet having been taught from childhood the art of practicing 
economy, even without neglecting my tithing habit I was able 
to save enough money during my seminary years from my 
summer earnings and occasional pulpit supplies and lecture fees 
to buy many sets of reference books, a set of encyclopedia for 
my study, as well as a desk, shelves, typewriter, etc. Besides all 
this, I had enough money on hand to buy furniture for a new 
seven-room manse, as well as the engagement ring for my 
fiancée, Gertrude Meengs. 

The story of that ring is noteworthy in itself! A seminary 
friend and classmate volunteered to go with me to make this 
important selection, and since he knew a wholesale jeweler, 
we decided to make our purchase there. From among the many 
stones on display, we chose one for $100—expensive, yes, but 
I had the cash with me! 

We returned to school, for I was anxious to show the ring 
to my friends. They admired it, but suddenly one of them 
queried, ““When are you going to present this ring to Gertrude? 
Have you decided who you will have as your witnesses?” 

This posed a real problem for me! The men chimed in, 
explaining that in the United States witnesses are definitely 
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required to be present when an engagement ring is given to a 
woman. “Yes,” said one of them, “four witnesses are necessary 
in the state of Illinois!” 

Seeing my increasing bewilderment and confusion, my friends — 
confessed their joke to me. All’s well that ends well—Gertrude 
and I were alone when she received the ring! 

As a sobering postscript to this incident, I might say that 
the friend who helped me select Gertrude’s ring did not live 
to graduate from the seminary. He died a few days before our 
graduation. In his hours of delirium, he was heard to cry out, 
‘“‘Benjamin—ring—Gertrude—witnesses !”” 


Often when I have told the story of my coming alone to 
America, learning the language, and working my way through 
college, the question is repeatedly asked, ‘““How did you do it?” 

When I consider certain ideals of character that helped me 
to carry through to completion these and other accomplish- 
ments, I feel thankful to God, to my parents, to my teachers 
and to many friends for having taught me five outstanding 
moral principles. 


1. Faithin God 


The first and most important of the five is my faith in God. 
When I was about nine years of age, I began to wish for the 
first time that I could go to college in America. One day I 
expressed my wish to an aunt, a woman of marvelous faith. 
She said this to me: “My boy, if you will pray, God will open 
the way.” So I began to include in my daily prayers this petition, 
“O God, help me to go to college in America!” Without faith 
in God, I would not have had enough courage to set out. 

Faith is not credulity; it is an asset. Someone has said that 
faith and reason may start on two parallel lines; yet at a certain 
point, reason stops, but faith continues. Moreover, faith in God 
begets and increases our faith in our fellow-men. When we lose 
faith in people, we are in danger of losing faith in God. It is 
true that the skeptics, pessimists and doubters do not produce 
—they destroy. 

Once more, faith in God arouses and increases faith in our- 
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selves. The minute we become victims of self-pity or an in- 
feriority complex, we are on the downgrade. When I was called 
to the pastorate of Bethany Presbyterian Church in Milwaukee, 
it was over a year after the former pastor had resigned. While 
the congregation sought for a new pastor, the pulpit was 
occupied by one of the most outstanding preachers in the state 
of Wisconsin. And whenever this minister could not occupy the 
pulpit himself, he would send in his place another excellent 
preacher (who later followed him as president of the college). 
Realizing my own limitations as a speaker, as I was about to 
ascend this pulpit the first time, I said to myself, “I know that 
I cannot be a Dr. Ganfield nor a Dr. Vander Lugt’”’ (the two 
great preachers to whom I have referred), “but I will try to 
be the best Benjamin I can!” I must have done my best, other- 
wise the Bethany congregation would not have tolerated me 
for over 23 years. 


2. Foresight and Vision 


Foresight, or vision, is another precious element of character. 
Whenever I find myself working too hard, sacrificing too much 
for a worthy cause, I look ahead to the time when it is to be 
achieved and thus try to enjoy in advance the fruits of my labors 
and sacrifices. Foresight is the ability to look ahead. It is like 
drawing plans in youthful days for a building of life. 

During the time when I was working in the Chicago res- 
taurant, there were three other boys who worked with me. We 
had our lodging rooms in the same building. On Saturday we 
received our pay check. One of the boys, who shared my room, 
would regularly put aside $4 of his $6 pay in the bank, as I 
did. On Sunday morning we always went to Sunday school 
and to the worship services; in the afternoon we would visit 
a park or museum, or sometimes call on friends or write letters; 
and in the evening we attended the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club. When we returned to our room about 10 o’clock, we 
would be satisfied with a well-spent Sunday. 

But the other two boys, Elmer and Jack, who were room- 
mates just across the hall from us, started on Saturday night 
and continued through midnight on Sunday, to spend all their 
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time attending shows. There were at that time (1906) about 
a dozen theaters or cheap vaudeville houses within a mile of 
where we roomed. The show time was about 45 minutes. ‘These 
two boys tried to attend all these theaters every week end. ‘There- 
fore, getting up about 10:30 on Sunday morning, as soon as 
they had their breakfast, they would make the first show at 
11:00. After that, another; then still another. Sometimes they 
would take time between shows for a game of pool, a drink, a 
soda or some other kind of refreshment. ‘Thus, between 8:00 p.m. 
on Saturday and midnight Sunday, they would make as many 
of those shows as they could. Then on Monday morning when 
they got up to leave for work, having spent every cent of their 
previous week’s earnings, they would invariably have to borrow 
a dollar or more from us for their carfare and other necessary 
expenses during the week, promising to pay back what they 
had borrowed from the following Saturday’s check. But they 
would repeat the same thing week end after week end. 

One day, about fifteen years later, while I was visiting in 
the neighborhood where we had roomed, I met one of the 
two boys. Needless to say, he appeared shabbily dressed and 
anshaven, and was unmarried, of course. I invited him to have 
some refreshments with me in a nearby drugstore. In the course 
of conversation, I asked him what had become of Elmer, his 
roommate. He replied that he did not know; but the last time 
he had seen Elmer was in St. Paul Minnesota, where he had 
been arrested on a vagrancy charge. 

‘For where there is no vision, the people perish!” 


3. Action. 


If you have read the biographies of great Americans—such 
as captains of industry, inventors, and outstanding men in other 
fields—you will find that the secret of their achievements was 
to combine vision with action. Consider, for example, Thomas 
Edison. Edison, we are told, was accustomed to enter his la- 
boratory, close the doors behind him and work for long hours 
without food or rest. 

Once, when Edison was a guest speaker at an important 
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dinner meeting, the presiding officer, in introducing him referred 
to him as “Edison the genius!” When Edison stood up to speak, 
he turned to the presiding officer, smiled and said, “Your chair- 
man has called me a genius. Would you like to have me give 
you my own definition of genius?” 

Replying in behalf of the audience, the chairman said, 
“Yes, Mr. Edison, we would appreciate such a definition from 
you.” 

These are the words which Mr, Edison spoke: “Genius is 
10% inspiration and 90% perspiration!” 


4, Appreciation 


Appreciation is the fourth element of character essential for 
achievement. In a later chapter entitled “Rich and Thankful,” 
this element of character will be more fully discussed. In brief, 
it may be said here that the man who has an appreciative spirit 
not only is blessed and happy in what he has or does, but will 
also receive more from his fellow men. 

When I was working my way through school, the people 
were so kind to me that I wanted to keep a record of their 
names, so that in time, when I was able, I might try to repay 
them. But soon I realized that it was impossible, because there 
were so many of them; and most of them did not want or expect 
to be paid. 

Therefore, the only way I saw to repay them was to try to 
do the same for others in a like position. During my forty years 
in the ministry, I found that I did not want to be paid for what 
I was doing for others; and I discovered, as all have, that “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive!” 


5. Anticipation 


Living in anticipation is the final element of character. It is 
natural for children and young people to live in anticipation of 
the future—of the day when they will be graduated from high 
school or college, get married, start their own business or pro- 
fessional career. But just as it is natural for youths to live in 
anticipation, it is likewise natural for elderly men and women 
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to live in memories and recollections. Life becomes really rich 
and abundant when people, even in their advancing years, live 
in anticipation. 

When I was nearing the age of forty, I thought for a time 
that my period of decline had started; that I had already lived 
the best half of my life. Then I read Walter Pitkin’s book, Life 
Begins At Forty. If I am not mistaken, when the author reached 
the age of fifty he changed the title of his book to read Life 
Begins at Fifty. If I were to write such a book today, I would 
be led to entitle it Life Begins at Sixty-Five. 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of being introduced 
at a Grand Lodge meeting of Masons in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin to a man who had never missed one of these meetings 
in more than fifty years. He was then 84 years of age. Our 
meeting ripened into friendship; we Rime greeting cards 
at Christmases and birthdays. 

On each of his birthdays, my friend was in the habit of 
composing a new poem; he would have it printed on greeting 
cards, with his own picture on top, and then mail the cards to 
his friends. The last poem I received from him read as follows: 


I have now reached the age of eighty-nine, 

And in spite of my age, I am still feeling fine; 

I think it would be rather funny 

If I should give old Methuselah a run for his money! 
I really believe, after all, 

That I still have something on the ball; 

I hope I may never see the time, 

When I will be unable to compose a rhyme! 


I have heard that General Douglas MacArthur has on the 
wall of his private office a motto, placed between framed 
pictures of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, which 
reads: 


Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of mind. 
Nobody grows old by merely living a number of 
years; people grow old by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the skin; but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
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the soul. You are as young as your faith; as old as 
your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old 
as your fears; as young as your hope; as old as your 
despair. 

When the wires are all down, and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with the snows of pessi- 
mism and the ice of cynicism, then you are grown old 
indeed. And may God have mercy on your soul! 


A story is told about a man who had been afflicted with a 
strange malady—intermittent loss of sight and lapse of memory. 
When this man could see, he could not remember; and when 
he could remember, he could not see. As his doctor would rub 
his head, his eyesight would return and memory lapse; and 
when he rubbed his eyes, his memory would return and his 
sight depart. The doctor told the patient that he would have 
to choose between one or the other. “Which shall I rub,” he 
asked, “‘your head or your eyes?” 

‘Please, doctor, rub my head, replied the man, “for I would 
rather see where I am going than remember where I have been!” 


CHAPTER V 
Churches I Have Served 


During the thirty-seven years since my ordination, I have 
had the privilege of serving four churches. Adding to the thirty- 
seven years the three years before ordination—during which 
time I supplied a small mission church as a part-time student 
pastor during the seven months of the seminary period and 
worked full-time the remaining five months—it may be said 
that I have served five churches during a period of forty years 
of active ministry. 

Prior to my senior year in the seminary, I had hoped and 
planned to be sent by the Board of Foreign Missions to my 
native country, Persia. But to my great disappointment, I was 
informed in my senior year that it was not customary for our 
boards to send foreign-born pastors to their native countries as 
regular missionaries. Though the reason for this practice on 
the part of the board was clear, yet I could not readily become 
reconciled to my disappointment. | 

Later in the year, before my graduation from the seminary, 
two churches in the state of Wisconsin offered to send me to 
Persia as their own missionary. However, in the meantime, a 
new political regime had come into power in Persia, one that 
was pro-Axis and unfriendly to the United States. The regime 
issued a decree prohibiting Persians who had become citizens 
of the United States from returning to Persia to live. 

As a poet has stated, “Disappointment, His appointment.” 
During this period, I met the young lady who was destined to 
become my wife. I believed that since God had seen fit to close 
the door to us in Persia, He would surely open another one 
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for us. And that “open door’? was the door to serve in this 
country in American churches, for which service both of us 
were duly and truly prepared. 


STUDENT PASTORATE CHURCH 
Aniwa, Wisconsin 

The first church I served before my ordination (1914-1916) 
was a mission church in a small village in Wisconsin. The 
membership of this church consisted of about fifteen families 
living in the village and on nearby farms. A like number of 
families in the village and community attended the services 
regularly without being communicant members. 

I had not planned on serving a church at this time or at 
any other time during my seminary years. But on the third day 
following my graduation from college, the Superintendent of 
Missions of the Synod of Wisconsin, called on me unannounced, 
at a hotel in Waukesha, where I was employed waiting on tables. 
When this executive broached the subject of having me serve 
the church during the summer, I tried my best to decline. But 
the caller, refusing to take “no” for an answer, persisted and 
induced me to take the church. He said that it was God’s call 
to a larger service than waiting on tables, a challenge as well, 
and that I was the man for the job. 

When I asked the executive the day I was to start, he 
answered, ““Just as soon as possible, within a week or so.” 

I replied, “But I have neither sermons nor any kind of 
reference books for preparing sermons.” 

“You have your Bible,” he said. 

Finally, like Moses confronted by God at “the burning bush,” 
my excuses seemed to melt. I was then led to promise that I would 
start the following Sunday. My salary was to be $65 per month, 
from which I was to pay my own transportation and living 
expenses. 

The informal pastoral call and my acceptance took place 
on Wednesday forenoon. I planned to leave by train on the 
following Friday in order to preach on Sunday. When I realized, 
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however, that the student pastor preceding me in this church 
had been one of the outstanding leaders of our college, I was 
somewhat hesitant to follow him. However, knowing that I had 
to keep my promise to start the following Sunday, I said to 
myself: ‘I know that I cannot be a Paul Johnson, but I will 
endeavor to be the best Mooshie Sargis Benjamin that I can!” 

Having decided, I immediately began to be anxious about 
the sermon themes. I had to prepare two sermons, one for the 
morning and one for the evening service—besides preparing 
the Sunday-school lesson for 9:30 a.m. and the C.E. topic for 
6:45 p.m. 

My train reached the village late in the afternoon. I walked 
from the station carrying my baggage to the home in which my 
predecessor had lodged. Arriving there, I rang the bell. When 
I announced my presence and gave my name to the elderly 
man who met me at the door, he shouted to his wife, ‘““The 
new preacher is here!”’ 

When his wife came and saw me at the threshold, she 
questioned, “Are you the new preacher?” 

“Yes, madam,” was my answer. 

“Oh, but you are so little!”’ she replied. 

You see, my predecessor was much bigger, much taller than 
I. In any case, I was relieved to know that I could have my 
board and room at that home. In a short time, the man and 
his wife, who were about seventy years of age, together with 
their unmarried son of about forty, all warmed up to me and 
soon I was taken in as a member of that family. 

During the summer months from June 15 to September 15, 
I think I did almost a year’s work. On Sunday, first came the 
Sunday school at 9:30, where I acted as the superintendent and 
also taught the Adult Bible Class; next, the morning service, 
where besides conducting the service and preaching the sermon, 
I led the congregational singing and sang in the choir. After a 
hasty lunch at 12:15, I would walk or ride my bicycle seven 
miles to hold another Sunday school in a little country church 
at 2:00 p.m. and conduct the preaching service at 3:00. Return- 
ing to my room at 5:30, after another hurried meal I attended 
and usually led the Christian Endeavor Society at 6:30, then 
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came the evening service at 7:30, beginning with a lively song 
service, led by myself, and followed by the sermon. 

During the week, each morning would be spent in preparing 
the sermons for the following Sunday; the afternoons, for 
pastoral visitation. It was a common saying among the farmers 
that “a pastoral call was not a call without staying for a meal.” 
Since a meal at a farmer’s home was always delicious, I never 
tried to argue that point! 

Being young and ambitious, I tried to make better use of 
the other evenings. Wednesday evenings were already reserved 
for the midweek service and for choir rehearsal. We held a 
weekly preaching service in a country schoolhouse about five 
miles away from the village on Monday evenings. ‘The following 
summer, we added a second weeknight service in a country 
schoolhouse twenty miles distant. At the former service, I re- 
ceived half of the free-will offering; at the latter, $1 per night. 

I had no automobile and could not afford to own a horse 
and buggy, but during the second summer I hired a neighbor’s 
horse and buggy for $1 per trip. The horse, being 25 years old, 
was very slow. The only thing capable of frightening the old 
mare into running for a short distance was an occasional passing 
automobile. The owner had told me always to get down and 
hold the horse by the bit whenever cars came along. But when 
pressed for time and hurrying to reach my destination, instead 
of holding or stopping the mare, I would let her become fright- 
ened and run. In so doing, the mare would trot for a distance 
of a quarter to a half mile each time a car passed. Later she 
got used to cars and would keep her usual slow gait. 

Country roads were not paved at that time, and I found it 
dificult to pump my bicycle up the steep hills and down the 
sandy and stony downgrades; furthermore, the only horse I 
could afford to hire was 25 years old and slow. As the song 
goes, ““The old gray mare, she ain’t what she used to be.” 
About 75% of the time, I chose to walk! | 

About the middle of September, when I was to leave my 
mission churches to enter the seminary, a surprise party and a 
testimonial program were held for me. I promised to visit the 
church during Christmas and Easter vacations and to come 
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back the following April after the close of school to be their 
student pastor for another summer. This I did, and the second 
summer was still more fruitful than the first. 


FIRST CHURCH AFTER ORDINATION 


Florence, Wisconsin 


After my ordination, two churches in Wisconsin were offered 
to me. One of them was in a rich country town of about 
2,000 inhabitants and had about 120 well-organized communi- 
cant members. The other was a mission church in a town in 
the state of Wisconsin bordering on upper Michigan with about 
1,000 population. For 27 years, this church had been supported 
alternately by the synods of Wisconsin and Michigan. It was 
one of the most neglected churches, but it aerate the greatest 
challenge for service. 

It was arranged for me to visit the latter church and occupy 
its pulpit on a Sunday in September, 1917. Upon my arrival at 
the railroad station, I was met by an elder and a very courteous, 
cultured lady, in whose expensive car I was taken to her beau- 
tiful home to stay over Sunday. Among the hired help, I noticed 
a gardener, a maid and a cook. The spacious grounds and the 
large house situated on the shore of the lake reminded me of 
a Southern mansion. 

It was about 11:00 in the morning when I was shown the 
room I was to occupy—a room with a private bath adjoining 
it. After unpacking my suitcases and changing my clothes, I 
took a walk toward the church, three blocks away. When I 
entered the building, I saw a lady resembling my hostess 
scrubbing the steps of the church. 

As she lifted her head with a dignified smile, she spoke to 
me, “Yes, Mr. Benjamin, I am your hostess. Our church being 
small, during the summer and fall we take turns cleaning the 
building. This Sunday is my turn. I wanted to do this work 
before your arrival, but you caught me in the very act!” 

She said all this with a smile on her face. I stood there 
speechless! However, I made up my mind then and there that 
if a lady of that position was so interested in the church as to 
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scrub its steps, such a church deserved the very best pastor; 
and that if I were to be fortunate enough to have a call extended 
to me, I would be glad to accept it. 

The call came in due time. Having accepted it, I began 
my work in October of that year. Six weeks later, I took a 
week off, traveled to Michigan, and returned with my bride. 
Together, Mrs. Benjamin and I tried to give the best we had to 
organize and build that church. First, we built the manse, so 
that the new pastor and his young bride might have a home 
to live in as well as a place where young people and others 
could visit. Next, we remodeled the church and landscaped the 
grounds, which occupied an entire block, with the church on 
one corner and the manse on the other. 

A Ladies’ Aid and a senior choir already existed in the 
church, so we began to form some new organizations for the 
young people, such as the junior choir, Christian Endeavor 
Society, a boys’ club and a girls’ club. Next, we organized a 
men’s choir, a women’s choir, and an orchestra to play at our 
Sunday-evening services. The response of the members and of 
the community was so spontaneous, so wholesome, that one 
could often see a long line of people waiting in the evening 
in front of the church to be sure of getting a seat as soon as the 
doors opened. 

Not only did the church attendance begin to increase, but 
the church membership as well. During the four years of our 
ministry, the church became self-supporting, giving to the mission 
boards annually more than it had been receiving. 


OUR SECOND CHURCH 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


The next church I had the privilege of serving was in 
the central part of the state of Wisconsin. This one was self- 
supporting. The congregation consisted largely of the business 
and professional elements of the city and had a membership 
of about 130 when I began my pastorate there in November, 
1921, 


The new congregation, having heard of the work we had 
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done in other pastorates, expected much from us. In the previous 
pastorate, we had concentrated first on improvement of the 
church property; second, on forming new organizations. In this 
pastorate, however, the order was reversed. 

Knowing that the church would be fifty years old in five 
months, March, 1922, we set a goal of fifty new members to 
be added to the church roll by the time of the celebration date. 
To most of the leaders of this church, this goal seemed too 
great to attain, because the average number of new members 
previously received annually had been less than a dozen. How- 
ever, the goal having been set, we prepared a letter to the 
members of our parish informing them of our plans and asking 
for their prayers and co-operation. With the letter, we enclosed 
a printed card inviting the “non-members” of the parish families, 
their friends and others, and suggesting to each prospect that 
he pledge to be “one of the fifty.” The campaign for fifty new 
members was launched about a week before the Thanksgiving 
service. We were happily surprised to receive thirteen signed 
cards by Thanksgiving Sunday, and by Christmas Sunday the 
number had reached twenty-five. Now halfway to our goal in 
about six weeks, we worked with greater confidence to secure 
the additional twenty-five in less than three months, or by 
March 22, the celebration date. 

While we received a card now and then during January 
and February, we were still far from our goal. Then, on 
March 1, I experienced one of the greatest thrills of my ministry. 
We were having our dinner at 6:30, when the doorbell rang. 
Mrs. Benjamin, who answered, was handed a large envelope 
to be delivered to the pastor. The delivery man left immediately 
without giving his name. When we opened the envelope, we 
found that it contained cards with the signatures of seventy-five 
more new members. 

Later, we were told the full story. As a complete surprise 
to us, early in January a group of men had had a meeting. 
Among them were several prominent business and professional 
people who were not members of the church, but who desired 
not only to join themselves, but to contact some of their friends 
and invite them to join also. Having concentrated on securing 
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more men as members, fifty out of the seventy cards had been 
signed by men. When the reception date arrived, instead of 
receiving fifty, there were 121 new members, and the men out- 
numbered the women by more than two to one! 

The 121 new members—nearly doubling the communicant 
membership of the church—called for the enlargement of the 
church building. The trustees did not lose any time in purchas- 
ing additional property adjacent to the church. Soon the seating 
capacity of the sanctuary and the choir loft were increased to 
make room for a larger choir and the first pipe organ in the 
church. 

Among the new members were some men who had good 
singing voices; consequently, a male choir was formed in a 
short time. This choir, alternating with the senior choir, sang 
at the morning services. The men’s choir, having a splendid 
director and organist and a number of fine soloists, continued its 
ministry of music to the church and community and sang over 
the radio station for about seven years. After we left the town, 
the men’s choir merged into a larger male chorus, which became 
known as the “Community Male Chorus.” 

Our church property covered an entire block from east to 
west on Presbyterian Street and about 200 feet north to south 
on Main Street. In the spring of 1923, the city voted to pave 
the entire front of our property. Though we were glad for this 
improvement, we did not have $1,500 to pay for our paving 
taxes. The trustees met, and after some deliberation, accepted 
the suggestion that each member give his pay for one day’s 
work during the summer toward the paving tax or find some 
special service to do and donate the money as a thank-offering 
for the paving fund. 

We had in our congregation a retired banker who, though 
past seventy, was physically very alert. He decided to serve 
what he called a “one-man banquet’ for his day’s work. He 
announced that he alone would prepare the banquet in the 
church’s parish hall—cook it, serve it, and act as the toastmaster 
of the banquet as well. The number of guests being limited to 
200, the tickets were all secured by request long in advance. 

On the day of the banquet, Mrs. Benjamin and another 
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woman went to the church parish hall and offered to help; the 
independent old man almost chased them away, locking the 
doors behind them so that there would be no more interruptions. 

Promptly at 6:30, when the guests had been gathered in 
the church auditorium, the host entered. After greeting them 
all, he said, “The banquet is ready; enter and follow the direc- 
tions.”” When we entered the parish hall, there before us on the 
tables was a seven-course dinner; the dishes for each course 
were covered with paper napkins of different colors. 

The invocation having been offered and the guests seated, 
the host stood up and announced, ‘Now I call on each one of 
you to assist me in serving the first course, the soup, by un- 
covering the blue dish.” In like manner, he announced the other 
courses, such as the salad, meat, desert, coffee, etc. The coffee 
was waiting in thermos bottles on the tables. 

Before the benediction, the host said, “You will find a 
printed envelope at your plate. Please put into it as much as 
you feel the dinner is worth.” After the banquet, when the host 
opened the envelopes and counted the proceeds, deducting the 
bills for food, there was a neat sum of $200—this grand old 
man’s contribution toward our Paving Tax Fund. 

Another unusual event in this pastorate occurred in con- 
nection with a marriage ceremony which I performed. A lovely 
young lady from our church was engaged to marry a fine man 
from out of town, who was reputed to be very wealthy. The 
wedding was to take place in the bride’s home on Saturday at 
high noon. After the wedding rehearsal on Friday evening, the 
groom handed me the customary envelope. Being busy in my 
preparation for the Sunday services and occupied with the 
thoughts of an address I was to deliver at a community meeting 
on the afternoon following the wedding, I put the envelope in 
my cutaway-suit pocket and forgot all about it. Late Saturday 
night, I took the envelope out of my pocket and gave it to 
Mrs. Benjamin. She opened it, looked at it, and then handed 
the envelope back to me. We had to look a second time. We 
felt so rich that for a moment we thought we could assume 
the financial responsibility of the whole world. The amount on 
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the check was $100! The Paving Tax Fund soon received $100 
as an anonymous gift. 

I could name a score of other outstanding members of 
that church. One, in particular, was our organist. This lady was 
not only a great musician, but a great personality as well. 
She was so even-tempered, so unassuming, and so sweet that 
Mrs. Benjamin and I wished that she might be the organist in 
our Celestial Church. 


OUR INDIANA CHURCH 
Plymouth, Indiana 


After serving my second church a little over seven years, 
I received a call from a church in Indiana in a larger city with 
a larger parish, where I would have the opportunity to lead 
the new congregation in an extensive building and remodeling 
program. When I announced my resignation in order to accept 
the call, the congregation, in the hope of keeping me, offered 
me more co-operation and a greater salary. Though I did not 
want to leave the people we had come to know so well and 
love so much, I knew that the new call offered a much larger 
field of service. I resigned and began our Indiana pastorate in 
February, 1928. 

Our church in Indiana was well organized, especially in 
its Sunday-school departments. With a promising young man 
as superintendent of the school, there were well-trained and 
capable superintendents at the head of each department. More- 
over, while in Wisconsin only the children attended Sunday- 
school and it was almost impossible to organize an Adult Bible 
Class large enough to make it interesting, in our Indiana church 
with only about 275 communicant members, we had a large 
and active Men’s Bible Class usually attended by about 35 men. 
As the congregation increased in membership, the Men’s Bible 
Class likewise began to increase in attendance, so that two years 
later, when the church membership had increased by about 150, 
the Bible-Class attendance had nearly doubled. ‘The women as 
well as the men attended Bible classes. We had four Bible classes 
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for the women of the congregation, with an enrollment of from 
thirty to forty in each class. 

It had become almost traditional with me at the start of 
each new pastorate to plan a special Sunday-evening program, 
at which time I would deliver my oft-repeated lecture on my 
experiences in learning the English language. In this church it 
was announced that I would deliver the address on the Sunday 
following my installation, the fifth Sunday of my new pastorate. 

I expected a large crowd, as had always been the case in 
the other churches I had served; but this time the attendance 
was so great that the children were seated on the chancel floor 
and the chancel steps, with many people standing in the aisles 
and in the vestibule. 

The ushers, having sensed better than I the interest of the 
people in this address, asked me before I began to speak if I 
would mind repeating it at another date. Since the Sunday that 
followed was open, I reluctantly made the announcement. I 
expected that only those who had not been present the first 
evening would come the following Sunday; instead, most of the 
audience on the second Sunday were “repeaters.” The crowd on 
the second Sunday was even larger than on the first; therefore, 
the address had to be repeated for a third time, again to a 
packed-church audience. 

Even after this third occasion, requests came to give the 
lecture to the high-school students; then to service clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce, lodges, etc. It seemed to me that, within 
three months of the new pastorate, we had won many of the 
town’s non-church members to these “pleasant Sunday-night 
services’ of lectures, concerts, sermons, etc. But many who 
who attended these Sunday-evening services in time joined our 
church and participated in the morning worship and church 
school as well. 

When we launched our church-building financial campaign 
three months later, we received a large number of contributions 
without solicitation from business and professional people of 
the community who did not belong to the church. Our needs 
were: an educational building to take care of a church school 
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of 400, or of about 600 by holding two sessions of the school 
in the near future; remodeling of the chancel; enlarging the 
choir loft; installing a new three-manual organ; building a new 
kitchen; and enlarging the seating capacity of the dining room 
and the nave. The campaign was carried on so successfully 
that only $8,000 had to be borrowed from the local banks; 
the rest, $50,000, was all paid in cash or by subscriptions. If 
a building project of that magnitude were to be financed today 
(1956), it would require over $250,000. 

The ground was broken and the actual building operations 
begun in July, 1928. Our building committee had selected a 
fine church architect and contractor. In less than a year, the 
building was completed, ready to be dedicated in May, 1929. 

While the church structure was under construction, another 
building, “a spiritual building, a house not made with hands,” 
the spiritual life of the congregation, was being built. During 
the period of about ten months of building, over 100 new 
members joined the church and over 150 new children started 
in the church school in the new educational building. By this 
time we also had a large senior choir of about forty-five voices; 
a men’s choir of sixteen voices; vocal and instrumental soloists 
who sang and played at our “pleasant Sunday-evening services” 
as well as at the morning worship. The choirs made frequent 
trips to other churches in nearby cities, presenting Sunday- 
evening sacred programs. In exchange, our church entertained 
the choirs of other churches. Sometimes well-known pastors 
were invited—in exchange for our pastor’s lectures—to deliver 
special sermons at our “‘pleasant Sunday-evening services.” 


INVITATION TO MILWAUKEE 


On the dedication Sunday of our new building, three 
Sunday services were held—morning, afternoon and evening. 
The guest minister was Dr. William A. Ganfield, president of 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. When Dr. Ganfield 
noticed the large and enthusiastic audiences at our dedication 
services, he quietly suggested to me that I consider closing my 
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ministry in Indiana as soon as I could and return to Wisconsin 
to a church in Milwaukee, where they were in desperate need 
of a pastor to lead them in their new building program. 

All that I could say in reply to the invitation was, “Doctor, 
how can I leave these people so soon? This beautiful building 
has been erected through the joint efforts and consecration of 
the pastor and the congregation. I am really needed here for 
at least five more years.” 

A year after the dedication of our Indiana church, when 
the pastor of the aforesaid church in Milwaukee had resigned, 
the invitation from Dr. Ganfield was renewed. I also received 
letters from the head of every organization of that church in- 
viting me at least to visit their church and look over the field 
and its prospects. Finally, Mrs. Benjamin and I arranged a 
date to visit this Milwaukee church. In the meantime, the 
congregation, led by Dr. Ganfield, held a meeting and extended 
a call to me without having seen me or heard me preach in their 
pulpit. 

Meeting on a weekday evening with the church officers, we 
saw the great need there; but when we returned to Indiana, 
we felt that we could not leave our present church. When our 
Indiana people heard about the Milwaukee call, surmising that 
a city church might offer me a larger salary than the one they 
were paying, they held a congregational meeting and voted to 
increase my salary by $800. It was an increase of over 30%. 
But the larger salary from either church was not important. 
We wanted to be sure whether the Lord desired us to leave 
or to stay. 

Finally, we came to the conclusion that the Lord wanted 
us to stay in Indiana; but instead of writing our decision to 
the Milwaukee church, we thought it best to go in person 
and explain to the committee our reason for deciding to remain 
in Indiana. Before leaving for Milwaukee, we wrote to Dr. 
Ganfield, who was to speak at a church group that evening 
in Racine, Wisconsin. Dr. Ganfield requested us to meet him 
for about fifteen minutes at the Milwaukee North Shore depot. 
As the three of us met there in our car, Dr. Ganfield turned to 
Mrs. Benjamin and me and, in his usual shrewd and winning 
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manner, said, “So you have decided not to come to Bethany! 
Well, then, that means the death—the end of Bethany!” 

After Dr. Ganfield had left us, Mrs. Benjamin and I looked 
at each other in consternation. I said to her, “Well, what do 
you think we should do now?” 

“What do you think?” she asked. 

I replied, “I feel that Bethany is a challenge that is hard 
now to decline.” 

“TI was thinking the same thing,” were her words. 

As a result of this, we met the Bethany officers that evening 
and told them that we had decided to accept their call and 
would like to start before Easter. 

When we returned to notify our Indiana church officers of 
our decision, their response was fine beyond description. ‘They 
said something like this: “We have had the privilege of having 
you and Mrs. Benjamin with us for over three years. You have 
led us in so many forward programs that now we cannot be 
selfish; perhaps God now wants you to go to build another 
church in Milwaukee, a church which needs you as much as 
we do!” 

In spite of the kindness of our Indiana people, we were 
heartsick in leaving them. I was so sick that I felt unable to 
preach my farewell sermon. Instead, I promised to return on 
a Sunday after Easter to preach to them. And this I did. It 
was a happy reunion. 


3 


OUR MILWAUKEE PASTORATE 
Bethany Presbyterian Church 


Our church at Milwaukee had its beginning as a Sunday 
school in the year 1889—the same year in which I had been 
born. The church organization was formed in 1892. Located at 
that time in a good residential section of the city, Bethany 
flourished for about 25 years. Then a new and larger church 
building was urgently needed to take care of the needs of the 
youth in the church and the community. 

When we began our pastorate in Milwaukee, many members 
of this church, having moved to other parts of the city, were 
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transferring their membership to other nearby Presbyterian 
churches. But I was confident that, as soon as an adequate 
building had been erected, we not only would keep the present 
membership and thus carry on a full program, but we would 
also gain more new members. 

Soon after my installation, less than a month from the day 
I had begun the new pastorate on March 1, 1931, a congre- 
gational meeting was called. At this meeting, a building com- 
mittee was elected to work with the church officers in formulat- 
ing plans to provide a more adequate church building. Two 
weeks later, when the committee was ready to make a prelimin- 
ary report to the meeting of the congregation, only 35 out of 
some 225 active church members were present. But we pro- 
ceeded just the same, believing that when the program had 
been started in earnest, most of the members would rally to 
this very urgent need of our church. 

Prior to this meeting, many members thought that our 
congregation, being small, was incapable of erecting a new 
church building, especially since the country was in an economic 
depression. 

I am sure that a large majority of my readers may not 
comprehend fully the real romance in the story of our building 
project unless they lived through the depression years of 1931- 
1933 and were old enough to have realized then, and to 
remember now, the terrible conditions in the country. Millions 
of wage-earners were idle and on relief. Other millions either 
had their wages or salaries greatly reduced or worked fewer 
hours. Because of sharply reduced incomes, full meals—with 
dessert—were served for from 25¢ to 30¢. Many choice meats 
were selling for from 15¢ to 25¢ per pound. Admission to 
theaters for adults cost from 15¢ to 25¢. In short, it was much 
harder to earn one dollar in 1931-1933 than it would be to 
earn six dollars in 1955-1956. 

In view of these unfavorable conditions, other members 
thought that, if we were to build, we could not afford to build 
more than one unit at a time—the worship, the educational, or 
the social unit. Each part was expected to take at least ten 
years to construct. However, there were those who had sufficient 
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faith to wish to build a complete church which would meet 
the social, the educational, as well as the spiritual needs of the 
congregation. The recommendations of this third group were 
adopted by the congregation, and the committee was authorized 
to engage an architect and set a date for a financial campaign 
for the new building. 

The building committee lost no time in carrying out the 
wishes of the congregation. A well-known architect of our 
National Missions Board was engaged from New York. The 
architect and the committee met and decided to draw plans for 
an “‘Old-English Gothic-style” building consisting of a worship 
unit, an educational unit, and a social unit—all under the same 
roof. ‘The estimated cost of this building and its equipment was 
expected to be about $100,000. 

Since there was no money on hand for this purpose, the 
whole project was a venture of faith. We not only set a date 
for the financial campaign in the month of May, but, likewise, 
we set the date for the ground-breaking ceremony in October 
of the same year. 

Although most of the officers, as individuals, thought that 
the members of the congregation might raise in cash and in 
pledges between $10,000 and $15,000 at most, yet we had 
enough faith to set a goal of $50,000. This amount was to be 
paid in thirty monthly installments. To many members, the 
sum of $50,000 appeared fantastically large. 

A whole month was set apart for prayer and special services. 
We held dinners and trained workers. When the momentous 
Sunday came, 125 persons present at one service subscribed 
over $38,000! By Sunday evening, the amount had reached 
$40,000. Of this amount nearly $10,000 was promised in cash 
before the end of that year—or earlier, if needed. This un- 
expected response electrified the congregation. Now the com- 
mittee felt certain that the $50,000 goal could be reached on 
or before the date of the ground-breaking ceremony. 

In order to have ready cash with which to pay for the 
material and labor as the work progressed, we arranged to 
borrow $15,000 from a local bank. The National Board of 
Church Extension of our denomination promised us an addi- 
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tional loan of $15,000. It was also arranged through a broker 
to issue the sum of $40,000 in Bethany Bonds. These bonds 
were secured by a first mortgage on the new church building. 

The ground-breaking service was scheduled for the last 
Sunday in October. On the evening preceding this service, the 
chairman of our building committee received a telegram from 
the national board stating that, due to the continuing depression, 
the board would not be able to extend its loan to us. The loan 
from the local bank and the broker’s contract to sell our bonds 
being contingent on the loan from our church board, a late 
meeting of the committee was called that night. We decided to 
proceed with the ground-breaking ceremony anyway and to 
inform the congregation later. 

The ground-breaking ceremony was attended by a huge 
crowd. The next morning, the steam shovel began to excavate 
for the foundation. The following January, the cornerstone was 
laid. By the middle of February, our building was under cover. 

Our faith was again tested when, by order of the newly 
elected President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the banks were ordered 
closed and the deposits frozen. Due to this action by our Presi- 
dent, our broker notified us that he would be unable to sell 
our bonds. The building committee itself then assumed the 
responsibility of selling Bethany Bonds among members and 
friends of the congregation. This plan, in due time, became a 
blessing in disguise, for from then on the interest on the bonds 
was paid to our own members and friends instead of to strangers. 

Furthermore, due to the fact that deposits of our members 
had been frozen in the banks, we began to formulate various 
new methods of raising funds in order to continue the work. 
Some members, being out of employment, gave many days of 
labor and received credit on their pledges. 

In co-operation with the contractors, some members of the 
congregation who were skilful in handling tools did thousands 
of dollars’ worth of carpentry. The women also rallied, plying 
the paint brush, preparing refreshments for those who helped, 
etc. Finally, in May, 1933, the building was completed and 
dedicated. During the seven years that followed, 1933-1940, 
we endeavored—besides paying interest at the rate of 6%—to 
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reduce the debt by 15% per year. Many churches having build- 
ing debts—including two in our own neighborhood—defaulted. 
But we succeeded in paying all our obligations in full and on 
time. 

During the four years of World War II, most of our efforts 
were spent in keeping in touch with our 127 men and women 
of the church in the armed forces of our country; helping to 
raise our share of our denomination’s ten-million-dollar Restora- 
tion Fund; and trying, with limited help, to care for the youth 
of our church under eighteen—especially those whose fathers 
or mothers were in the armed forces, overseas, or in war camps 
at home. This care for youth paid full dividends; for, when 
the war was over, most of our young people coming back from 
the service of our country readily returned to the service of 
the church. 

The average yearly number of new members we received 
was as follows: 1931-1935, about 40; 1936-1940, 50; 1941- 
1945, 60; 1946-1950, 65; 1951-1953, 80. As our church 
membership and adherence grew progressively, we laid special 
emphasis on an expanding youth program. The need for a 
full-time Director of Youth Activities was evident as early as 
1941. But due to the fact that a manse was needed (which 
was purchased in 1945) and a small but “quite vocal” element 
of the church membership laid larger emphasis on the payment 
of the balance of the indebtedness on our church than on the 
expanded youth program, it had to be delayed until 1947. In 
February, 1947, it was voted to secure a fully trained and full- 
time Director of Christian Education. 

By this time about 75 per cent of our membership lived 
from two to eight miles from the church; and in order that 
our classrooms might not be crowded, it was decided to have 
the church school meet in two sessions. The children twelve 
years of age and over came to the 9:30 session; these young 
people could travel alone to church. Those of 11 years and 
under came to the 10:45 session. Since the morning worship 
was held at 10:45, the parents of these younger children were 
glad to come together as a family. The parents and older 
young people attended the worship, while the younger children 
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attended church school. The educational building, with some 
twenty schoolrooms, made it possible to carry on this program 
efficiently. It was my joy after the morning worship to greet 
not only from 250 to 300 parents, but likewise from 175 to 200 
of their young children. I think that the children were also glad 
to be greeted by the pastor. 

One Sunday noon, an usher reported having heard a boy 
of about seven saying to his five-year-old brother, “Johnnie, take 
off your mittens, for you must first shake hands with the guy 
at the door!” 

When it was decided to engage a full-time Director of 
Christian Education, our church had not as large a member- 
ship as the usual church that engages such a worker. In most 
instances, such churches have 1,000 or more communicant 
members, while we had about 500. However, we had almost 
as many active young people in our church as the others. 

Moreover, a church of about 500 members usually engages 
a church secretary first and a director later. But, realizing that 
our church at that time could not afford both a secretary and 
a director, and knowing that there was a greater need for the 
latter, I was willing to forego a secretary and spend an addi- 
tional hour or two each day doing the office work myself until 
we could afford both employees. But I am certain that with- 
out the splendid service of my wife I could never have done 
effectively myself the office work ordinarily performed by a 
church secretary—nor could I have helped our Director of 
Christian Education, as I was able to do later. 

To me, as the pastor, to my wife, as my helpmate, and to 
the members of my congregation, who supported our work in 
serving the youth of our church, one of the most thrilling 
rewards during the 23 years of our ministry in our Milwaukee 
church was the ordination of seven strong and promising young 
men to the gospel ministry. It meant that this one church during 
nearly a quarter of a century was giving to our denomination 
a. new minister every three years! Besides these men, our church 
trained and sent out seven young women, during the same 
period, into full-time Christian service as ministers’ wives. 

Now, having reached the retirement age of 65, due to illness 
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I am retiring from the full-time, active ministry to a part-time 
ministry. I do this without regret or disappointment. It is grati- 
fying that my congregation and a host of friends in the com- 
munity and city have wished that I might have remained in 
Milwaukee for at least two more years in order to complete 
25 years. Though I felt that I would enjoy two more years, I 
heeded the doctor’s advice and resigned my larger parish. I have 
not really retired from the ministry. I shall continue as long as 
my health permits on a part-time, if not on a full-time, basis. 
I have found time to write this book, which I had wished to 
do for many years. I shall also have the opportunity to perform 
many other activities for which I could not find time during 
the past forty years of my active ministry. 


When I was in preparatory school nearly fifty years ago, 
my attention was called to a poem by Robert Browning. It did 
not have the meaning for me then that it has today. 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned.” 
Youth shows but half; 

Trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 


THE CALIFORNIA PASTORATE 
Arcadia Presbyterian Church 


This part of Chapter V is being written eighteen months 
after the preceding sections. During this period of time, my 
faith in recovery from my illness has been realized and rewarded. 
Eighteen months ago, when I resumed active service in the 
church, I was able to work about an hour a day. Since then 
my hours of work have been steadily increased. At present I 
am active for as many hours a day as a normal person of my 
age can be. 

Having always served in a church of my own, at first I 
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naturally desired to continue to do that. Before coming to Cali- 
fornia, I had had the privilege of meeting the executive officer 
in charge of the vacant churches in this area. In fact, this 
splendid man called on me twice while I was recovering from 
my illness. He told me to notify him when I was ready for 
service. How helpful such practical ministries can be! 

Having received the “go-ahead” permit from my doctor, 
I was given the choice of three vacant churches. The first one 
I visited was a comparatively new church of about 400 members 
in a growing community. After the Sunday services, I was 
approached by several officers and asked whether I would like 
to come back the following Sunday to supply the pulpit again. 
Some even expressed a hope that I might see my way clear to 
become their regular pastor. 

On our way home from church, I told Mrs. Benjamin and 
the two friends who were with us of the things I had seen and 
what I would like to do. They winked at each other and looked 
disapprovingly at me. I soon realized what they were thinking: 
If I were to take charge of that church, I would be tempted to 
overwork and, most likely, suffer a setback. The next day my 
doctor called and advised me to “go easy for a while.” 

Before the end of the week, while I was still considering the 
invitation to return to that church, I was invited to meet Dr. 
J. Davis Barnard, the senior pastor of the Arcadia Presbyterian 
Church. At this interview, Dr. Barnard invited me to assist 
him. When I explained my case and condition, Dr. Barnard 
said that he knew all about it, suggesting that I could work 
as many hours as I was able. Then, as I was about to leave, he 
added, “I hope that you will find your work pleasant here, so 
that you may stay with us for years.” The interview with the 
Session of the church, which soon followed, was equally favor- 
able and wholesome. I was voted in, to begin my work on the 
following Sunday instead of six weeks later—January 1, 1955. 

Having been associated with Dr. Barnard and the Arcadia 
Church now for nearly a year and a half, Mrs. Benjamin and 
I feel that we are as much a part of this church as of our 
others. Love having no limit, we love it as much as we loved 
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the ones I served as senior pastor during my previous forty years 
of active ministry. During my ministry, I have visited and spoken 
in hundreds of churches, large and small, but I have seldom 
seen a church as remarkable as this. I would like to tell of some 
of its unique and outstanding qualities. 

When I was a senior in the seminary, a text was assigned 
to me for a sermon to be preached before the students and 
faculty. The theme suggested to me by the text was: “A Model 
Congregation.” The three elements I then thought would make 
a church successful were: The Pastor, the Officers, and the 
Congregation. Here at the Arcadia Church, I think one can find 
these elements as successfully combined as is humanly possible. 


1. The Pastor: I think that the secret of this model church 
is its pastor. While there are now three other able and worthy 
pastors who assist, behind them all stands the senior pastor. 

Dr. Barnard, now nearing fifty years of age, has been the 
senior pastor of the Arcadia Church since 1948. He is a man of 
strength and beauty, outwardly and inwardly. He is a man of 
deep sincerity and humility. He is well educated and well in- 
formed. His sermons, based on Scripture and experience, are 
deep yet simple enough for the average man to understand and 
apply to his daily life. When this man of God folds his arms 
and lifts his eyes heavenward to pray, one feels as if he were 
truly in the presence of God. He frequently uses humor while 
speaking, but never for humor’s sake alone. It is always whole- 
some humor, making the truth interesting as well as inspiring. 

When Dr. Barnard began his ministry at the Arcadia Church, 
there was but one worship service, at 11:00 a.m. As the member- 
ship and attendance increased, a second service was inaugurated 
at 9:30 a.m. The sanctuary seats about 600 worshipers. Due 
to the crowded condition, recently a third service has been 
started at 8:20 a.m. The average attendance in the nation of 
a church of this membership is about 25%; in this church it 
is well over 50%! 

During the worship service, a brief but sincere invitation is 
extended to accept Christ and unite with the church. Those 
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interested are invited to meet the ministers and elders. Usually, 
after each service there are some people waiting in the Session 
room to be enrolled in the Fellowship Classes of Instruction 
and to be received into the church on the first Sunday of the 
following month. Nearly 200 out of some 300 members a year 
who unite with the church come through this channel. 


2. The Officers: The officers are interested in their duties 
and active. The splendid staff of some fifteen full-time or part- 
time workers is assisted by a host of volunteers. Here, again, 
the constant growth and usefulness of this church reflects the 
genius of the senior pastor and some of the able and devoted 
men and women who advise and serve with him. 

In order to strengthen the spiritual life of the members of 
the staff, noon devotions are held every day. Promptly at twelve 
noon, some familiar hymn tunes are played by one of the staff 
members on the organ chimes and broadcast from the tower. 
Immediately, the staff members and other persons who happen 
to be in or around the church come to the sanctuary. They enter 
and take their seats in silence and meditation. The four pastors 
take turns in bringing a brief message, followed by prayer. 
Usually, there are requests for prayer in behalf of the sick, dis- 
tressed, and others. These noon services take from five to seven 
minutes, but the time spent here is well invested. 

The ordinary pastor of a church of this constituency spends 
about 75% of his time preparing to preach on Sunday and 
addressing groups during the week, and about 25% for staff 
meetings and other organizational duties. I am of the opinion 
that the percentages are here reversed, yet the preaching and 
speaking are outstanding. Dr. Barnard does delegate responsi- 
bility, but in some way, he is ever advising and helping behind 
the scenes. He does this more and more as a friend and fellow- 
worker, rather than as an officer in charge. 

The lay church members of the official boards consist of 
about 45 men serving as elders, trustees and deacons. There 
are aS many or more officers in the Women’s Association; then 
there are the officers of the four Mariners Clubs, the Sunday 
school, and the Youth Groups; the Session has a dozen or more 
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committees; likewise the Women’s Association has its committees 
and circles; and other organizations are also provided with com- 
mittee chairmen, etc. 

About four months ago, when a new-building financial 
campaign was being conducted, over 400 volunteer workers 
assembled to help in this project. Most of these men and women 
were officers or committee chairmen of one or more church 
organizations. 


3. The Congregation: In the congregation of the Arcadia 
Church, there are about 1,200 families that maintain member- 
ship and about 300 other families whose children attend the 
Sunday school or adhere to the church in some other ways. 
This makes a parish of some 5,000 souls. Yet no member feels 
lost in the crowds. Many years ago, we used to refer to the first 
church I served as “The biggest little church.” I think of 
Arcadia Church in reverse as “the littlest: big church.” In a 
short time, members joining this church become naturally and 
quickly integrated. 

In addition to some sixty men and women who shepherd 
a certain geographic district of the church as parish leaders, and 
the officers of twelve or more circles of the Women’s Association, 
the Single Adults, the Westminster Fellowship, etc., this church 
has four very active Mariners Clubs. The Mariners movement 
—organized at Calvary Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, 
California, in 1927 by the Reverend Doctor Louis H. Evans, 
formerly the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Holly- 
wood, California—has been spreading from the West to the 
East ever since. As the movement has grown, it has developed 
rituals and activities that appeal to most normal couples. The 
offices in the Mariners Clubs are held jointly by husband and 
wife; and the reports are made together by the husband and 
wife. 


The threefold purposes of the Mariners are: 


1. A safe voyage and a happy home—no shipwrecks. 
2. Happy decks—inspiring Christian fellowship. 
3. Carrying cargo—constructive projects of service. 
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The Mariners’ Song (verse 1 and chorus) follows: 


We sail along toward the harbor light 

Over the great, wild sea. 

The breakers roar, and the waves dash high! 
Who will our Pilot be? 

Christ will our Pilot be, 

A wonderful Guide is He! 

So we'll sail, sail, sail! 

Christ will our Pilot be! 


The Mariners Clubs, each comprising about 100 couples, 
are organized according to age: 45 years and up; 35-45; 25-35. 
Recently a new club was formed for the young married couples, 
and now a total of nearly 500 couples belong to all these groups. 
The members not only enjoy their own fourfold development in 
Christian life, but they also reach many non-church couples in 
the community, who, after joining the Mariners, usually join 
the church. 

Another outstanding program of the church is its youth 
program. There are about 1,700 enrolled in the Sunday school; 
and it is the largest school in the city (population 36,000), 
including the public schools. Besides the full-time Minister of 
Education, many fine men and women liberally give of their 
time and means to promote the youth program. With the youth 
of the church in mind, the congregation has recently opened 
a youth center; and an over-all plan is in progress for a million- 
dollar building project. Ground is to be broken for the first unit, 
the Social Hall, in July, 1956. 

This is, indeed, a church in action, a church of vision! For, 
“Where there is no vision, a people perish.” 


DR. and MRS. BENJAMIN in the Golden State 


(This section has been contributed by John Davis Barnard, 
S.T.D., Minister of Arcadia Presbyterian Church. ) 


The October morning congregation was filing past me at 
the church door. Last in line was a rather small, dark man with 
alert, comprehensive eyes. He was introduced to me by an elder 
as “Dr. Benjamin, recently retired from a pastorate in Mil- 
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waukee to Monte Vista Grove Homes in Pasadena.” With him 
was a radiant-faced, charming woman, hair bobbed and silver- 
gray, accent obviously Dutch, and withal having an air of vigor 
that made you know here was a person you would remember. 
As the two walked down the steps together, the elder remarked 
to me, “What a striking couple! That Dr. Benjamin is an able 
man.” 

I have come to a hearty appreciation of both statements. 
Later that fall, the Arcadia Presbyterian Church invited Dr. 
Benjamin to join our staff on a part-time basis. One of our 
elders enthusiastically supported the action, saying, “even if 
Dr. Benjamin’s health keeps him from doing anything, tt would 
be well worth while just to have Mrs. Benjamin on our team.” 

Now for a year and a half we have had both Dr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin on our team here at the church, and what a joy it 
has been! Coming back to the tasks and responsibilities of a 
pastorate slowly, Dr. Benjamin regained his strength. He has 
certainly never lacked in enthusiasm, but apparently is drawing 
from an inexhaustible supply down deep within him somewhere; 
he 1s as well loved by the children as by the shut-ins and the 
il, and people in the middle years are wonderfully fond of 
both him and his wife. Very quickly, the church found in him 
that which I have been seeing increasingly. First 1s his attitude 
of appreciation and gratitude in his pastoral ministries, in his 
prayers, in his conversations, and in his general demeanor. He 
has shown a real appreciation for people and has a strong faith 
in God. He has always shown devotion to the country of which 
he is such a splendid citizen. Through his eyes, each of us has 
come to appreciate our native land better. Our estimates of 
people have been constantly lifted also as we have heard our 
new associate speak of them. This 1s no surface optimist who 
lives in ignorance of the stern facts of life, but rather, while 
facing things with open eyes and with great objectivity, he sees 
much to encourage in every human life. Our church has felt 
in him a spiritual and organizational competence, an unob- 
trusive yet a very talented leadership. The experiences about 
which he has spoken in the preceding pages have added a de- 
lightful quality to his total ministry, supplying interesting and 
illuminating observations and contributions to many areas of 
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the church’s life. Practically every organization in the church 
has sought him as a speaker and has responded to him as a 
friend. I hope particularly every young person may read the 
inspiring story of this Persian Yankee’s life and will take to heart 
some of the penetrating life principles and practices suggested 
by it. If he does, he will have a richer and hapfner life. 

Mrs. Benjamin is already affectionately known as “Gertrude” 
to most of our people. She not only companions her husband, 
acting as his secretary, but contributes vitally in her own nght 
to the life of the church. Her hands are deeply skilled in all 
of the womanly duties learned in a busy Dutch household— 
sewing, cooking, mending, preserving—but she does them in a 
manner to benefit the whole church. Typical ts a recent project 
of organizing and conducting a sewing campaign to make gowns 
and surplices for one of our children’s choirs. The other members 
of her committee and the many she directed in this activity are 
still mysteriously unknown. Who but Mrs. Benjamin would make 
a jar of jam for each household at Monte Vista Grove? She 1s 
as popular as an ice-cream counter in August. Her enthusiasms 
are infectious and yet, with all of her activities, she never appears 
hurried, nor does she make people nervous. Her drive seems to 
come out of inner strength rather than out of tense nervous 
energies. You become aware that she has a spiritual power and 
a deep life with God in her own right. 

Shortly after the Benjamins came to us, a Presbyterian min- 
ister from Milwaukee said, “The members of Dr. Benjamin’s 
church were more difficult to entice into another church than 
any other people in Milwaukee.” It appeared like a strong state- 
ment, but after seeing them a year and a half in our midst, we 
can well believe it and understand why. 

This couple makes a team that encourages your belief that 
marriages are created in heaven. Their outgoing friendship not 
only soon finds response from many friends in return, but even 
this gracious ability is used for the glory of the Lord and for 
the advancement of the Church. Long may they live! And may 
their crowning years be yet ahead of them—may they be re- 
newed often like Hezekiah and may they be strengthened like 
Moses, so that increasing years “may find their eyes undimmed 
and their natural force unabated.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Investment in Travel 


Though I seldom took the annual month’s vacation pro- 
vided in the calls extended to me, yet my wife and I have 
enjoyed more travel than most ministers in my income bracket. 
We have visited most parts of the United States, touring the 
Eastern states three times; we have also taken more than a 
dozen trips through some of the Southern states; and we've 
been in Florida eight times and to the West Coast on four 
different occasions. In addition, we have toured Alaska, Europe, 
the Holy Land, and touched on some sixteen other countries 
in Asia and Africa. Of course, we did not overlook the many 
vacation spots in the Midwestern states, where we lived during 
the forty years of our active ministry. 

Due to good planning and the practice of economy while 
traveling,.we usually spent not over 10% of our income on our 
travel, or an average of about $15 per month during the thirty- 
seven years of our married life. In the earlier years of our 
ministry, we could not afford to travel, for not only was our 
salary small, but we had to invest between 15% and 20% of 
our income in books and other study materials. 

About thirty years ago, when we bought our first automobile, 
we also purchased a portable icebox, a set of camp dishes and 
a gasoline stove. When kitchen cabins came into vogue, the 
stove was discarded. We took along as much canned goods and 
other usable food as we could carry on the trip and bought the 
fresh food on the way. By getting up an hour or two earlier 
each morning, we were able to reach our destination in time 
to choose a cabin with kitchen accommodations and at more 
reasonable rates. 
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The habit of an early start in the morning and early after- 
noon camping not only gave us a better choice of cabin, but 
also time to stock up on food and other supplies before the 
grocery stores closed. Thus, in the evening we would cook the 
meals for the following day’s trip. During breakfast we made 
fresh coffee, carrying it in a thermos bottle to drink on the 
way. We prepared and packed our lunch supplies for the next 
day; and we stopped occasionally for refreshments while we 
rested. By camping earlier in the evening and cooking our own 
meals, we could travel twice as far on the same sum of money 
as we could have done by rising late, resulting in late camping 
and having to eat our meals at restaurants or hotels. 

Economizing and saving to provide funds for travel would 
be planned and practiced not only during the trip, but long 
before the trip was taken. For example, the fund for our Holy- 
Land tour in 1934 was started seventeen years before. Small 
sums saved here and there were put into the bank in a special 
savings account; and our interested friends often helped by 
investing some of our savings in safe securities. 

We estimated that we had saved more than half the expenses 
of the Holy-Land trip by refraining from smoking, or by not 
forming the habit in the first place. Budgeting our income and 
the careful habit of keeping our spending within the limits 
of our budget materially increased our savings in the special 
account for travel. 


FIRST CALIFORNIA TRIP 


Our first motor trip was made to San Francisco, California, 
in the summer of 1927, when we attended the General Assembly 
of our church. We made that trip in our Model-T Ford car, 
taking twenty-one days. The total cost of that trip, including 
car expense, was about $100. 


HOLY LAND, ALASKA 


Our Holy-Land trip in the summer of 1934 included visits 
to Alexandria and Cairo, Egypt; the pyramids of Giza, near 
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Cairo; a three-days’ trip into Lebanon to Damascus; and about 
three weeks in the Holy Land—altogether, 56 days. The cost 
of this conducted tour was about $600 for each of us. 

On our trip to Europe in August, 1934—-which we took 
before returning from the Holy Land—we stopped two days at 
Naples; four days at Rome; two days each at Venice, Florence, 
and Milan; one day at Munich; two days at Oberammergau, 
Germany, where we saw the famous Passion play; and one day 
each at Bern and Zurich, Switzerland. $150 was the total cost 
of this entire trip for each person. 

In 1942, we toured the southeastern part of Alaska. Motor- 
ing to Seattle, Washington, we started from there on a Canadian 
passenger ship, which stopped at points along the coast all the 
way to Sitka and back. This entire trip of fourteen days on 
the water—including all expenses of the trip to Seattle and 
back to Milwaukee—cost about $160 each. 

In 1938, we made our second automobile trip to the West 
Coast. Starting from Milwaukee, we visited the Black Hills. 
Yellowstone Park, and other interesting points along the way 
to Seattle. Then our route took us down the coast to Los Angeles 
and back via Salt Lake City—29 days, costing less than $200. 


VALUES RECEIVED 


The money we invested in the aforementioned tours and 
in many others has brought us a threefold value: first, the 
recreational value, or the mere change that vacation activity 
affords; second, educational and inspirational benefits; and third, 
the value to the church we were serving. I think that the latter 
two values have far exceeded the recreational benefits. 

The Holy-Land trip, for example, was a hard one to take. 
We had to walk a great deal in the extreme heat; we had to 
be very careful of what we ate and on constant guard against 
close contact with our physical surroundings, which were usually 
unsanitary. But that tour made the Bible come to life to us! It 
definitely helped me to make my expository sermons more 
interesting and more satisfactory. But the value to our congre- 
gation was still greater. 
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On the Sunday prior to our departure for the Holy Land, 
members of my congregation surprised us with the presentation 
of a purse of 100 dollar bills. During that time of depression, 
a dollar—both in America and in foreign countries—purchased 
a great deal more than it does today. We invested this entire 
gift of $100 in taking pictures on our tour, especially in the 
Holy Land. Stereopticon slides were made from the pictures 
in Jerusalem by a native of that city. (Kodachrome pictures 
were not in use at that time.) Upon our return, the Women’s 
Guild of our church sponsored a series of three Holy-Land 
lectures. Like our “Family Nights,” these lectures were preceded 
by a dinner or followed by the serving of refreshments. By pass- 
ing a plate at the dinner or by receiving free-will offerings 
together with a small admission charge, the Women’s Guild 
cleared over $300. 

Moreover, the great variety of Oriental costumes which we 
brought back with us have been used, and are still being used, 
by our church organizations for the presentation of religious 
pageants and plays. They especially enriched the Christmas and 
Easter festivals. Likewise, we brought with us many curios from 
the Holy Land. The pictures and curios are still beg used to 
illustrate addresses not only for the groups of our own church, 
but for other churches, lodges, schools and P.T.A. organizations 
as well. 

During our tour, we visited the Jordan River and brought 
back with us a large quantity of Jordan water. We had it 
purified in a Jerusalem drugstore and put it in small bottles, 
sealed to keep it fresh. During the past twenty years since our 
return from the Holy Land, we have baptized about 750 children 
and adults with this water. On special occasions, I have pre- 
sented small vials of Jordan water to my close friends in the 
ministry for their use. 

During our travels, while we missed the adult members of 
our congregations, the children and young people always came 
first. At times, however, some of the children did not appear 
to appreciate what we had brought them. 

For example, one summer on returning from Florida, we 
brought a small royal-palm plant for each department of the 
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church school except the kindergarten, for which we brought 
sand for its sandbox from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean at 
Miami, Florida. They enjoyed this sand very much. The follow- 
ing summer, we brought 200 more pounds of sand from the 
Pacific Coast near Los Angeles, so that our children might re- 
member having played with sand from the shores of both oceans 
3,000 miles apart. I trust that our California friends will under- 
stand, as I write, that our little kindergarteners did not care 
to play with the latter sand, because it was not as white as that 
of the Atlantic Coast. The Pacific sand, having dark particles 
mixed with the white, led the small children to think that it 
was not clean. 

At Oberammergau, Germany, where we attended the famous 
Passion play, we took pictures of the stage and the theater and 
secured photographs of all the actors. ‘The Visual Department 
of the University of Wisconsin was glad to have our pictures, 
from which lantern slides were made for use throughout the 
state. For the past twenty years, during Holy Week we have 
reserved these pictures to show at our own church and at other 
churches, schools and clubs. 

During our mission tour of Alaska in 1941, we took Koda- 
color pictures of our missionaries, churches, schools, neighbor- 
hood houses and the Sheldon Jackson Junior College at Sitka, 
which was the first college in Alaska. We also photographed 
the icebergs, glaciers, totem poles and many other native scenes. 
With illustrated talks and the use of curios, we spoke to our 
own and other congregations, sharing gladly with them what 
we had seen and learned. 


FISH DINNERS FOR CHURCH OFFICERS 


At Seattle, Washington, the smoked salmon which we 
sampled was most delicious! When we ascertained from the 
storekeeper that it could be shipped, we ordered about 75 pounds 
to take back with us in our car trunk, planning to share it 
with the families of our congregation on the first Sunday of our 
arrival home. But on the third day’s trip home, while driving 
through the desert we smelled something decidedly unpleasant. 
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When we opened the trunk, we found 75 pounds of spoiled fish, 
which had to be dumped out right there in the desert. The 
spoiled salmon did not spoil our plans or dampen our enthusi- 
asm. We soon formulated another plan, which, in a way, more 
than compensated for the salmon. 

An all-church officers’ dinner had been planned on an 
evening of the week following our arrival home. By long-distance 
phone, we contacted the chairman of the committee, telling him 
that we would have a pleasant surprise for the dinner menu. 
We suggested to the chairman that the wives of the officers be 
invited also to the dinner, which raised the number of guests 
to about sixty. That same evening, Mrs. Benjamin and I wrote 
several letters to some of our former parishioners living in a good 
fishing area in northern Wisconsin and told them that we would 
be coming up for a fishing trip on a given date. We requested 
that they join us in catching as many bass, northern pike, trout 
and other game fish as possible. Consequently, at the officers’ 
dinner there were more fish on the table than sixty of us could 
possibly consume. This event initiated an annual fall fish dinner 
for the church officers and their wives in the years that followed. 


ORANGES, PECANS 


Upon our return from our first Florida trip, we brought 
along three bushels of oranges for the church. After Sunday 
school, the committee in charge presented each child with an 
orange as he left the church. Observing the special delight with 
which the children received their gifts, and the interest—if not 
envy—of some adults, following our next Florida trip a year 
later, we brought back enough oranges to make the adults as 
well as the children happy. 

Once, near the end of November, when we returned from 
a week’s trip to Gulfport, Mississippi, we brought back pecans 
instead of oranges. It was late Friday when we arrived home 
and remembered that the “Job’s Daughters” were to attend our 
church that next Sunday. Mrs. Benjamin worked until midnight 
on Saturday packing over 500 cellophane bags, placing five 
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pecans in each bag, to supply the number of adults as well as 
youths expected to attend. 

On our last return from Florida, in the middle of Novem- 
ber, we packed eleven bushels of oranges into the trunk and 
on the floor of the car to take care of our growing congregation. 
Due to an unusual cold spell, we drove on icy roads and through 
a storm for over 800 miles. Our last 50 miles on the ice were 
the worst, as we saw car after car in the ditch. Finally, our car 
too began to skid. Getting out of control, it turned all the way 
around and stopped on the shoulder of the road, within inches 
of a deep ditch. A truck-driver who helped us get our car back 
on the road told us that, had it not been for the weight of the 
oranges in the trunk, our car, like the three ahead of us, probably 
would have overturned into the ravine. 

The foregoing experience convinced us more firmly than 
ever that it always paid to return with our car trunk weighted 
with oranges, pecans, coconuts, fish, sand or other gifts with 
which to make the children happy. In my regular pastoral visita- 
tions at hospitals, homes or elsewhere where there were children, 
I would endeavor to have with me something to give to them. 
Before I became a city pastor, I would go to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee periodically, searching in the denominational bookstores, 
dime stores and elsewhere for inexpensive souvenirs, such as 
Bible memory booklets, Bible games, award pins and a score of 
other interesting articles to be found in such stores. Usually, 
I bought large quantities in order to take advantage of the dis- 
count, then took the articles back with me to give to the children 
during my parish visitations. 

One of the successful businessmen of my last church—whose 
children had been the recipients of some such little remem- 
brances—realizing how much the gifts were appreciated, called 
me to his office one day and offered to help me to continue 
such a plan. He promised to give me an annual check to cover 
all such personal expenses. 

I think that I must have given over a thousand Bibles or 
portions of Bibles during my ministry of about 23 years in my 
Milwaukee church. Not less than 300 of these Bibles were given 
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to Roman Catholics—both adults and children—who joined 
our church. 

In closing this chapter, I am aware of the fact that some 
ministers and Christian laymen may prefer to invest their va- 
cation money and time at a quiet summer resort, where they 
may really rest, read and relax. Others may prefer to put on 
overalls to work in the yard and around the house or tinker 
with tools. Still others may prefer to visit friends and relatives. 
Having tried all of these, we too have found great values in 
them. But in addition to these values, we are especially rich 
today, due to our extensive touring vacations, averaging from 
300 to 400 miles per day. It was our custom on every trip to 
carry along two notebooks: one to mark our itinerary, the other 
in which to write observations at the end of each day that were 
instructive, inspiring and humorous for use in sermons, addresses 
and ordinary conversations with friends. 


CHAPTER VII 


Outstanding Friendships 


Only a small part of Christians’ rewards or dividends are 
paid in dollars and cents. However, Christian service brings 
certain rewards, the equivalents of which are difficult to find 
in secular life. Among these rewards is friendship. 

While serving as pastor in Milwaukee, I met one of my 
college class mates, whom I had not seen for seventeen years; 
he was then holding an important position with a salary more 
than twice as large as mine. After an hour’s visit, as I was about 
to leave, he said, “Dr. Benjamin, I would give a million dollars 
if I could be in your shoes!” 

In Christian service, especially in the ministry, one who 
serves sincerely, faithfully and tactfully gains confidence, respect 
and love of people unequalled by any other profession. A minis- 
ter’s life is also constantly enriched by friendship. I have always 
been aware of these blessings! In fact, early in life I formed 
the daily habit of finding the secret of joys by enumerating them. 

Having decided to devote one chapter of this book to a de- 
scription of some of my outstanding friends, I thought at first 
that I could readily select about a dozen persons and write about 
them. I didn’t anticipate the problem of eliminating many who 
were as outstanding as those whom I finally chose to describe. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Among my unique friends, I should like to start with a 
college president, who, prior to his election as president, held 
an important pastorate. I had the good fortune of meeting this 
man during my second year in this country, 1908. Among many 
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other students in our college whom the president knew, some 
coming from well-to-do, influential homes, I was preferred and 
given special consideration in many respects. During the time 
I was unable to get a job to earn a part of my school expenses, 
the president created a job for me in his own home, which 
enabled me to earn my room rent. The president’s private and 
public words of appreciation soon won for me the confidence 
and friendship of the student body as well. During the summer 
before my senior year, when four college students were to be 
chosen to accompany four laymen in conducting a financial 
campaign for our college throughout the state, I was chosen 
by the president to be one of the four. These and many other 
favors I received directly or indirectly at the president’s sugges- 
tion, came not by merit but by grace. 

When my wife and I were ready to get married, we decided 
to invite this college president to perform the ceremony, which 
was to take place at my financee’s church, near Holland, Michi- 
gan. According to carefully made plans, the president was to 
board a train in Chicago and get off at Holland, where someone 
was to meet his train and bring him to Vriesland, the home 
of my bride, about six miles away. Arriving in Holland at 
3:30 a.M., the conductor suggested to our friend that he ride 
to the next stop, Vriesland. Heeding this suggestion, the presi- 
dent got off at Vriesland, where he found no depot and no 
one to meet him. To make a bad situation worse, it was raining 
in torrents, and the president, who had come dressed in his 
cutaway suit, stovepipe hat and white gloves, was without an 
umbrella. 

The person who was to meet the president’s train at 
Holland, finding no one there answering his description, returned 
home. Three hours later, in walked the bedraggled president, 
soaked to the skin by the rain. Finding no one to meet him, 
my friend had started walking and had been picked up on the 
way by a farmer driving in an open wagon. Immediately after 
his arrival, he was given a hot drink and put to bed, while the 
bride and her mother frantically worked to dry and press his 
clothes in time for the ceremony at 12 noon. He had to be 
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stowed away in bed while his clothes were drying because no 
one in the bride’s family could even approximate his size! 

Our wedding took place during the time of World War I, 
when much was being said about the necessity of conserving 
food. After the ceremony, as we walked out of the church, 
radiant newlyweds, a dozen or more girls were waiting outside 
with their hands full of rice. I assumed a most somber expression 
as I tried to impress upon them the utter folly of wasting food. 
As I talked, half-scolding and completely serious, we moved 
toward the waiting car. When we were safely inside, I stuck 
my head out of the window and, with a broad grin, called, 
““Now you can rice us all you want to!’ I wonder if they’ve 
ever forgiven me! 

After the wedding ceremony, dinner and reception, we were 
driven to Zeeland, a distance of five miles, to meet the 5:00 p.m. 
train bound for Chicago. Shortly after we had taken our seats, 
Mrs. Benjamin walked toward the front of the coach to get a 
drink of water. But before she had taken many steps, she re- 
turned to her seat, because everyone in the coach had turned 
toward her and smiled. After a few moments, I got up with 
the intention of getting my bashful bride a drink in the coach 
at the rear; but I found that I was now the object of the glances 
and smiles of our fellow-passengers. By this time, neither one 
of us was at all thirsty! 

Upon arrival in Chicago, we found that the president, 
unbeknown to us, had been on the same train. He told us 
then that he had gone through all three coaches advising the 
passengers that, on that train, were a “dark and handsome young 
man and a blonde and beautiful young woman” whose wedding 
ceremony he had performed at noon, and suggesting to them 
that they greet us with a smile. 

After the close of World War I, our friend, having inherited 
a considerable amount of money, resigned his presidency to 
devote his time—without remuneration—to the rehabilitation 
work in Germany. This work had to be discontinued when the 
depression came and he lost practically all that he had had in 
material wealth. | 
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In January, 1932, when I heard that my friend was very 
ill, I visited him in a Chicago hospital. As I was leaving, he 
turned toward me and said quietly and confidently, “Benjamin, 
my boy, I have lost all my material possessions, but all my spirit- 
ual riches are still intact!” 

After a partial recovery, my friend and his wife went to live 
at Penney Farms in Florida. In June, 1934, at the invitation of 
the Board of Trustees of our college, he came to the commence- 
ment exercises and conferred on me the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Shortly after that, he passed away in Florida. 
At the memorial service held in Waukesha, Wisconsin, I had 
the honor of paying tribute to him at that service, as well as 
the privilege of carrying the urn which contained his remains 
through the church aisle and, finally, to the resting place at the 
cemetery. 


TWO CONSECRATED WOMEN 


The next friends I would like to describe were two splendid 
Christian women—one about fifty years of age and the other 
about thirty. They were members of the Board of Trustees of 
the second church at which I served. 

The first woman, a beautiful and cultured lady, had helped 
her husband in earlier years through law school by working as 
a stenographer. In time, the husband became a very successful 
attorney and the lobbyist at the state legislature. She was the 
same lady who had acted as my hostess when I visited the 
church as a candidate for its puplit and whom I had respected 
so highly for scrubbing the steps, as mentioned in a previous 
chapter. 

In spite of many duties in her home as well as those con- 
nected with her husband’s profession, this lady found time to 
sing in the choir, work in the Women’s Guild and as a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and also serve as church treasurer. 
Her contributions to the church in regular pledges and special 
gifts were generous and proportionate to her growing income. 
Before very long, she became a tither. When she made her 
monthly reports to the Session and to the trustees, as well as 
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the annual report to the congregation, she was in the habit of 
saying that “the balance” showed more money than she could 
account for. 

About fifteen years later, while I was serving my Milwaukee 
church, this grand woman was brought to a hospital, and, of 
course, I visited her. During our conversation, I reminded her 
of the financial reports, which always showed a larger balance 
than was accountable. I asked her whether by any chance she 
had contributed some of that money herself. With a smile, she 
answered, “I suppose I did, but please do not tell anyone 
about it!” 

Not very long after this visit, the husband of our friend 
passed away, and I went from Milwaukee 275 miles north to 
conduct the funeral services, which were held in the spacious 
family home. It was crowded at this time with notable person- 
alities from all over the state. 

After the services, while having refreshments, I began to 
converse with one of the men, a stranger to me. As we talked, 
I told him about the excellent system of street-railway trans- 
portation in Milwaukee—how we could ride downtown from 
our house, four miles away, and return on the same fare. When 
I queried, “What is your business, if I may ask?” to my happy 
surprise, he answered, “I happen to be Mr. Way, president of 
the Street-Railway Co. of Milwaukee.” He added, “During 
more than twenty-five years of my connection with this company, 
I have heard many a criticism, but this is the first time such 
a compliment has come my way.” 

In a few years, I was called upon to conduct the funeral 
services of this fine woman herself; later on, her daughter’s; 
and not very long ago, that of one of the grandchildren of the 
splendid couple. 


The second consecrated woman, a young lady of about 
thirty and a member of the same church, was a clerk in a hard- 
ware store at the time of our meeting. She, too, after hearing 
my own story and experience in tithing at the Sunday-morning 
service of our Every Member Canvass, decided to tithe her 
income. On that same Sunday afternoon, when the committee 
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called at the homes of the members to receive their annual 
pledges, this woman, who had been giving 10¢ per week, now 
pledged 35¢ per week. The officer who called on her, knowing 
that her income was only $3.50 a week, thought that she had 
pledged more than her ability to pay. He thought that someone 
should call on her and suggest that she reduce her pledge to 
not more than 15¢ per week. However, no one made that return 
visit—which would have done no good, in any case. 

I left that church before I could witness the blessings that 
came upon this young woman, due to that momentous decision 
to tithe her income. As she gave more to the church, she pros- 
pered more. About twenty-five years later, her income had so 
greatly increased that her tithe and gifts to the church were 
over $1,000 a year. 

The prophet Malachi was right when he said: “Bring all 
the tithes unto the storehouse, and prove me herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” 


A SALOON KEEPER 


Among the outstanding friends—or, in this instance, I may 
use the term “unique persons’—whom I met, and which meet- 
ing developed into friendship, was a tavern-keeper, or, as we 
used to say then, a saloon-keeper. 

In the small town of about 1,000 inhabitants in northern 
Wisconsin where I had my church, there were eighteen saloons. 
Due to the fact that the state of Michigan had already voted 
Dry, and that this city was on the border of upper Michigan, 
large business was done by these saloons. 

Since I was the only English-speaking Protestant minister 
in the entire county, I came in contact with all kinds of county 
leaders. ‘The person whom I am about to describe was known 
as the “best man” among the saloon-keepers in town. Our 
meeting occurred in connection with a funeral service conducted 
for a man who had wandered away from his father’s home long 
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ago. He had spent most of his money on strong drink; as a 
result, he was dying of cancer of the stomach. 

I was called to help because the prodigal, in his desperate 
mood, was threatening to commit suicide; and I was asked to 
call on him and dissuade him from so doing. ‘This I did at once. 
It did not take me long, through prayer and persuasion, to lead 
him to promise me that he would not do such a rash thing. 
Having made the promise, he pulled from under his pillow the 
revolver he had intended to use and said, ““T'ake it, Pastor, for 
I will have no use for it any more!” Then he began to tell 
me about his father, who was a minister, and called himself 
the “black sheep” of a family of four brothers. 

The next day, the town’s only undertaker phoned me to 
say that Mr. “X” had died, and that he hoped I would conduct 
the funeral services, to be held as soon as the relatives could 
be contacted. Not hearing from the funeral director, I called the 
following day to tell him that I had to be out of town from 
Thursday to Saturday of that week; and, unless the services 
were scheduled for ‘Tuesday or Wednesday, I would be unable 
to conduct them. 

Still not having heard from the undertaker, I left town by 
train on Thursday morning. That same noon, the funeral di- 
rector called my office to say that, since he had been unable 
to locate any of the deceased’s relatives, the services would be 
held on Friday. My wife told him that she was sorry, but I had 
already left; to which the undertaker replied, “That is too bad; 
then we will have to bury the man without religious services.” 

‘Please don’t do that,” my wife begged. “If there is no one 
else, I will be glad to offer at least a prayer!” 

The funeral director was a bit skeptical, mentioning that 
the mortuary was so unattractive that he would hate to see a 
woman even enter it. ‘Then he added, “Would you mind if the 
prayers were offered in your church?” Of course, that was 
agreeable. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Benjamin had called our organist 
to play for the service and had secured a soloist to sing. The 
news that Mrs. Benjamin was going to conduct the funeral 
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services for Mr. “X” quickly spread through the town. When 
she arrived at the church for the service, it was packed so full 
of curious people that she could hardly press her way through 
the aisle to the front. 

The services were impressively conducted. Due to the heavy 
snowfall, the committal was also held at the church. Of course, 
the saloon-keepers were well represented in the audience, and 
they served as pallbearers as well. 

From the church, Mrs. Benjamin had gone to one of the 
homes to attend a Ladies’ Aid meeting. After the burial, one 
of the saloon-keepers knocked at the door of the home where 
the meeting was in progress and asked if he might speak to 
Mrs. Benjamin. When it was announced that Mr. “S” was at 
the door and wished to speak to Mrs. Benjamin, the women ex- 
changed curious glances, wondering what might be the purpose 
of such a call. 

When Mrs. Benjamin reached the door, shé was greeted by 
three saloon-keepers, with Mr. “S” as spokesman. They thanked 
her for her splendid services, then presented her with an en- 
velope containing $36. Naturally, Mrs. Benjamin declined the 
fee and suggested that the men use it for the purchase of a 
marker for Mr. “X’s” grave. She was assured by the men that 
that had already been taken care of. When she still seemed 
hesitant to accept the money, the spokesman said, “Mrs. Benja- 
min, you will hurt us all if you do not take our gift!’ She then 
accepted it and offered her heartfelt thanks. 

This funeral service and all that followed made such an 
impression that whenever Mrs. Benjamin or I would meet 
Mr. “S” on the street, he would remove his hat as we passed 
by. And for many years after we had left that town, we received 
a Christmas gift yearly from our friend the saloon-keeper. 


OUR BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


The outstanding friends I am going to describe next are 
a man and a woman who attended the third church we served. 
The husband was a physician who had built up a good practice 
in the city and county. He was also a highly educated man, 
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well informed on business matters as well as in his own pro- 
fession. His wife was equally gifted. 

When we first met this couple, they seemed so friendly and 
helpful that we were immediately attracted to them. Mrs. Benja- 
min and I, being about twenty years younger than they (I was 
31, Mrs. Benjamin 28), we naturally turned to them for counsel 
and advice as children to their parents. 

Busy as the doctor was as physician, surgeon, and eye, ear 
and nose specialist, he still took time on Sundays to go to church 
regularly and sing in the choir. During the week, as well, he 
managed to be present at almost every church meeting. He was 
a member of the Session, the senior choir, the men’s choir, and 
was deeply interested in the Sunday school and other youth 
activities. His wife was active in the Ladies’ Aid, Missionary 
Society and Sunday school, where she served as superintendent 
of the junior department. In order not to appear in the “fore- 
ground” of the church organizations or to assume the chief 
leadership, the couple preferred to encourage and help other 
church leaders rather than do the leading themselves. To me, 
they were ideal church members. 

Being thrifty and industrious, they set apart plenty of their 
money—as well as time—to give to the church and community. 
They were prosperous not only in the medical profession, but 
in business matters as well. 

The friendship formed during seven years of service together 
continually increased in the years that followed. Due to his 
profession, the doctor and his wife could not often visit us after 
we had left for our next pastorate, but we all looked forward 
to our occasional visits together. 

Our friends later built a new, elegant home; in it they 
planned an extra bedroom, bath and study—which they named 
“The Prophet’s Chamber.” We occupied this “chamber” during 
our visits, and it was open also for all guest ministers, mission- 
aries or other church visitors. 

In my pastoral calls, I would sometimes meet persons or 
families who needed medical advice or care. I never hesitated 
to refer such persons to this doctor—it mattered not whether 
they could or could not pay. I remember one family with ten 
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children, all under fifteen years of age, living in the outskirts 
of the city. This family seemed to be utterly ignorant of sani- 
tation and lacking as well in clothing. The children were not 
attending school regularly for want of clothing and books. 

Having referred the family to the welfare committee of the 
town, I also referred their medical care to my doctor friend. 
The following afternoon, Mrs. Benjamin and I gathered to- 
gether, from members and friends, some children’s clothing, 
food, a few Bibles and some Sunday-school leaflets and pictures, 
and planned to deliver them to this poor family. As we neared 
the house, we recognized our doctor’s voice inside, advising, 
even admonishing, the mother for wasting so much valuable 
food. We heard his words, “You have wasted nearly half of 
these potatoes in peeling them. Why don’t you just remove the 
thin peelings instead of cutting the good inner portion away 
also?” 

And this was the woman’s reply, “Oh, doctor, don’t scold 
me! You see, these potatoes were given to us!” 

Not wishing to interrupt the doctor’s admonishing as well 
as his medical service, we quietly left. Upon our return that 
afternoon, we found no one at home; the neighbors told us that 
the family, having received $10 in cash with which to buy food, 
had all gone to the county fair. Then we remembered the words 
of Christ: “The poor you will always have with you!” Mrs. 
Benjamin and I, too, would have liked to have gone to the fair, 
but the $1 admission price for the two of us was needed for 
so many other necessary things that we felt we could not afford it. 

As our friendship continued through the years, the doctor 
and his wife asked us if we would like to have two cemetery 
lots at beautiful Woodlawn Cemetery, with perpetual care, 
placed next to their own for our final resting place. This tender 
gesture, initiated entirely by them, made us feel that we were 
now more than friends, but rather belonged to one family. 

At the age of 65, the doctor, planning to enjoy some travel, 
retired as an active physician. However, at a specially designated 
office in their new home, he welcomed any of his old patients 
and others who desired his services. 

During the five years after his retirement, the doctor and 
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his wife toured the Holy Land, Alaska, parts of South America 
and many historic places in our own country. They loved to go 
to Chicago for a week or so at a time to visit churches and 
museums, attend concerts, operas and other interesting places. 
Wherever they went, they remembered us by sending us the 
church bulletins or programs of other kinds; usually the bulletins 
were marked with their impressions of what they had seen. 
And frequently, when a sermon was impressive, they would 
make an entire outline of it for us to read and file. 

After his retirement and even for some time prior, the doctor 
suffered from an ailment that might have handicapped others 
in work and travel. However, due to his own knowledge and 
the ever-watchful care of his wife, he succeeded in living a 
normal life to the age of 70. Without any warning one day, a 
heart attack ended his earthly life and his career in heaven began. 

His wife, now 83 years of age, has been carrying on marvel- 
eusly in his memory. With some hired help, she keeps up the 
spacious home. The doctor’s office, at this writing, remains just 
as it was before he left, with fresh flowers placed daily on his 
desk. The shrubs which he planted in the yard, the garden, 
and many plants which he loved are all carefully tended. More- 
over, the wife is still doing some traveling, revisiting some of 
the places where they once traveled together. At the time of 
this writing she is on a tour of Alaska; and she plans to per- 
petuate his memory in the church and in other institutions they 
helped to organize and serve. 


Blessed are they who die in the Lord; Yea, says 
the spirit, they may rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them. 


THE YOUNGEST OLD COUPLE 


The next two friends I want to describe were also a physician 
and his wife. Coming to this country from Bulgaria, the man 
attended Princeton University and was graduated from the theo- 
logical seminary of that school. He married an American girl, 
a schoolteacher. After serving for a short time in the ministry, 
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he left the profession to practice medicine, for which he was 
qualified, having graduated from Rush Medical College, in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

We might not have known this wonderful couple had it 
not been for the fact that they had unwittingly laid the earliest 
foundations of our church in Milwaukee. When they opened a 
Sunday school, in a vacant storeroom. The first meeting attracted 
only two children, but soon more children followed. ‘Two years 
later, the Sunday school had outgrown its quarters. With this 
school as a basis, our Milwaukee church was started in November, 
1892. 

When we celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of our Milwaukee church, we heard about this doctor and his 
wife, who were then living in Milwaukee. By special invitation, 
they attended our church services and told us how their little 
Sunday school had been the nucleus around which the church 
had been organized. 

They attended a church bond-selling dinner at which we 
aimed to dispose of the balance of the bonds to complete the 
building, and, without solicitation, they subscribed over $3,600. 

As we became better acquainted, we became closer friends. 
Later, although they were members of another Milwaukee 
church, they were made honorary members of our church by 
the Session. Our children and young people loved to have this 
couple, then past eighty, talk to them at the Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and at their social gatherings. 
Years later, the doctor became ill, and after some weeks, he 
joined the Celestial Church. We laid him to rest in a beautiful 
spot in an old cemetery in Milwaukee. 

Soon after his death, a supervisory teacher and author from 
California, whom the doctor and his wife had befriended in the 
days of her schooling, kindly offered to take the widow, now in 
her seventy-eighth year, to live with her in California. After the 
property in Milwaukee had been sold, they left for California 
together, where they are still living happily. 

In her visits to Milwaukee to see her former friends, this 
friend always shows a genuine spirit of optimism and youth. 
At the age of eighty, she took a special course at Stanford Uni- 
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versity. On January 1, 1953, at the age of ninety, she attended 
the annual Rose Bowl parade at Pasadena, California. She takes 
it completely for granted that she will live to a ripe old age. 


MAW ’N PAW 


Another couple whom we had the privilege to know and 
love was a chiropractor and his wife. Having lived previously 
in other parts of the state of Indiana, they eventually settled in 
a town of about 6,000 inhabitants in the northern part of the 
state and joined the Presbyterian Church. I became pastor of 
that church in February, 1928. 

Our friends had purchased a large house on the edge of 
the city—an old farmhouse without such modern facilities as 
a furnace, running water, etc. When we came to look over the 
church, we were entertained there by this doctor and his wife. 
Their goodness and sincerity made up for the lack of modern 
facilities in their home. The downstairs rooms were heated by 
two oil stoves; but the bedrooms upstairs had no heat at all. 
To our pleasant surprise, however, when we retired we felt 
the warmth from the heated bricks they had placed in our bed 
an hour before. 

The doctor was an elder in the church and superintendent 
of the Sunday school. Later, when a younger man assumed 
the responsibilities of Sunday-school superintendent, our friend 
taught the Men’s Bible Class. His class was similar to the Men’s 
Club of the church. It was a large class of some eighty men, 
with an average Sunday attendance of about forty, which 
would quite often increase to fifty or even seventy-five members. 
Having been organized about fifteen years earlier, the class was 
now studying the Bible from cover to cover. 

The doctor’s wife was a public-school teacher. Like her 
husband, she was active in the various groups of the church 
and in the Sunday school. Having no children of their own, 
the couple lavished their affection on the children of the church. 

This couple was highly respected and loved by all who 
knew them. Their hospitality, though modest and plain, was 
so genuine that for nearly twenty-five years, whenever we visited 
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in this town, we looked forward to being entertained in their 
home, now modernized and beautiful. 


THE RADIANT OPTOMETRIST 


Among the friendships listed in this chapter, one of the 
longest in duration flourished between us and a doctor of 
optometry and his family from Sheboygan, Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to his long and successful practice in optometry, the doctor 
owned and operated a jewelry store. 

At our first meeting with this man and his family—his wife, 
a nine-year-old son and a six-year-old daughter—we had the 
privilege of entertaining them at our home. This meeting, com- 
ing by chance instead of plan, seemed to us like “entertaining 
angels unaware.” 

The doctor and his family, together with two other families 
from their city, had rented a cottage on one of the lakes near 
Florence, Wisconsin, where we had our church. Late on Satur- 
day night, following an entire day of driving, they arrived at 
the cottage, only to be informed by the folks who were to 
vacate that one of the members of their party had been taken 
seriously ill. By doctor’s orders, he could not be moved; and, 
therefore, they could not give them the cottage. 

In an effort to find a temporary lodging place, our future 
friends came to our home about ten that night to inquire 
about possible lodging places. Not only was it late in the evening, 
but it was also the Fourth of July week end. All the stores in 
town were closed, and the nearest hotel accommodations were 
fourteen miles away. In spite of the fact that we had seven 
other guests at our home that evening, we invited “the stranded 
party” to lodge with us. 

“But there are ten of us!” they exclaimed. 

We, in turn, replied, ““We already have seven guests with 
us; but if you don’t mind—and we are sure our present guests 
won’t mind—you are welcome to stay!” 

The invitation having been accepted, our guests began to un- 
load their three well-packed cars. Luckily they had two puptents 
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which we pitched on the lawn in the yard, and so provided an 
attractive place for the children to sleep. Taking out the car 
cushions, we laid them on the bedroom floors of the house for 
the young adults; and we gave three double beds to the elderly 
persons. ‘Thus, all nineteen of us rested in comfort on Saturday 
and Sunday nights. 

Having plenty of bread in the breadbox, as well as eggs, 
bacon, milk, cereals and coffee, we had sumptuous Sunday 
and Monday breakfasts. For the noon and evening meals, we 
were guests of our doctor friend at the “Aunt Nell Malloy” 
boardinghouse. 

By Monday evening, the cottage at the lake was vacated, 
and our newly formed friends moved in. During the week of 
camping, we and our friends visited each other constantly. 
Fishing, bathing, eating, singing and praying together, we really 
got to know each other and we have never been sorry for it. 

The doctor and his family were generous folks. The first 
time we stayed overnight at their home, the doctor, having 
driven our car into his garage, purposely forgot to return our 
car keys. The next morning on our way home, it was still some- 
what dark when we stopped at a service station and ordered the 
tank to be filled with gas. The moment the attendant put the 
nozzle into the tank, out spurted the gas! Later we discovered 
that, after we had gone to bed, the doctor had taken our car out 
to have it washed and its tank filled with gasoline. 

Throughout the years of our friendship—nearly 35 of them 
—we were encouraged to go several times a year to our friend’s 
office to have our eyes tested and fitted with proper lenses. 
Knowing that our friend would not accept any money paid 
directly to him for his services, we would often leave the money 
with one of his assistants or with one of the clerks in the jewelry 
store adjoining the office. But upon our arrival home, we always 
found the money back in one of my pockets or in Mrs. Ben- 
jamin’s purse. You see, our doctor friend was very dexterous in 
sleight-of-hand performing. 

From the jewelry store also, we purchased for ourselves and 
for our church hundreds of dollars worth of articles—all at 
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the actual cost. The close friends we took to our doctor’s office 
or to the jewelry store were also given a very liberal reduction 
on lenses and other articles. 

Shortly after our first meeting, my doctor friend suggested 
that we send to him whatever money was left from my salary 
after all our obligations had been met. He offered to invest the 
money for us. Due to our numerous obligations, we could 
manage to send to him only $5 or $10 at most per month. 
After about five years, we expected our total investment by him 
to have increased to not more than $300. But when we notified 
him that we needed the money to use for a conducted tour to 
the Holy Land, we found that the sum was large enough for 
both Mrs. Benjamin’s and my transportation. 

Our doctor friend liked to be a pal and guardian of criminals 
paroled under his care. He would spend much of his time and 
money to help them re-establish themselves. However, if anyone 
double-crossed him, the doctor, through the judge, would order 
him sent back to jail. One convict threatened to escape and 
“get”? the doctor. Just at that time, the doctor met with an 
accident. Having heard about it, we drove 500 miles from 
Indiana to visit him. To make it a surprise and, at the same 
time, to be sure that someone at his home would expect us, 
we sent the doctor a telegram (without signing our names) 
which read: “I’wo persons will call on you today!’ The doctor, 
thinking that the message was from the convict, notified the 
police. The police department took the situation in hand, assur- 
ing the doctor that they would be there to take care of the 
convict as soon as he appeared. Upon our arrival at our friends’ 
home, armed police officers came out from behind the bushes 
in the yard to meet us as soon as we stepped out of our car. 
When the doctor himself—who had been ordered by the police 
to remain inside—saw us coming, he stepped out of the front 
door with a revolver in his hand and an embarrassed smile 
to greet us. 

The doctor’s wife was as good and as friendly as the doctor 
himself. Having a lovely vegetable garden, whenever she knew 
that we would be coming through their city, she would spend 
hours in the garden picking and preparing all kinds of vegetables 
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for us to take home. She was in the habit of keeping some 
of our interesting letters—letters we had mailed to her from 
different places—along with church bulletins, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc. After filing these materials for some 20, 25, 30 years 
or more, she would mail them back or give them to us when 
we visited them. 

Our doctor friend joined the Celestial Church on Septem- 
ber 10, 1953, at the age of 72 years, but his beloved wife and 
children now carry on. The son, who now operates his own as 
well as his father’s optometry service, has already assured us 
that he will take care of our lenses, as his father had done, as 
long as we live. 


THE LOVABLE FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Among the many friends formed outside of the Presbyterian 
churches which we served, one of the most outstanding was 
a funeral director. I had the privilege of meeting this man at 
a Masonic lodge meeting in Milwaukee. He, being the master of 
the lodge, appointed me to serve as his chaplain. As we became 
better acquainted, he called on me regularly to conduct the 
funeral services at his mortuary chapel for the deceased strangers 
and others who had no church home or pastor. 

My friend, being tenderhearted and of a charitable spirit, 
would usually call on me to officiate at the funeral services of 
the poor. I, likewise, would usually recommend him to take 
care of the burial of such. persons. 

I remember one such case—a woman of middle age who 
had died at our county mental institution. I had met the 
daughter of the deceased while visiting her ailing husband at 
the veteran’s hospital. ‘This man, who had been gassed in World 
War I, was so appreciative of my visit that I continued to call 
on him quite regularly. During one of these calls, when I met 
his wife, she asked me if I ever visited mental patients in the 
county institutions. When I replied in the afhrmative, she then 
asked if I would visit her mother when I had the time. Having 
promised that I would, she gave me her mother’s name. 

In the meantime, the daughter’s husband having died, she 
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planned to live with friends out West. Sensing her deep concern, 
since she was to be so far away from her mother, I promised 
to continue my calls and keep her informed about her condition. 
After two years, when the mother died, the daughter had no 
means with which to come from California to Milwaukee for 
the burial services. Therefore, Mrs. Benjamin and I offered to 
take care of the services and all arrangements. 

When we contacted my friend, the funeral director, and 
told him about our plans and the needs and worthiness of the 
deceased woman and her daughter, adding that I desired to give 
her a decent burial, he agreed to go along with me on that 
100%! With the limited amount of money allowed by the 
county for such burials, we were able to secure a lot for a grave 
and a coffin. Mrs. Benjamin went through her own limited 
wardrobe and then outfitted the mother with modest but very 
becoming clothes. Then, quite unexpectedly, the daugther in 
the West sent me $30 for a dress for her mother and flowers 
for the casket. We decided to use this money instead to buy 
a marker for the grave. 

My friend made no charge for the use of the chapel, the 
limousine and the services of his hired men. We secured an 
organist gratis, and Mrs. Benjamin and I sang the two hymns 
the daughter had chosen. The services were conducted in the 
morning and the burial at the cemetery was completed before 
the noon hour. The funeral director and I—and all others who 
helped—received such satisfaction out of these services that 
often, after committal services for others in that cemetery, we 
would drive out of our way to pass by the grave of the woman 
and lay flowers upon it. 

I might add that we also typed a copy of the entire service 
and mailed it to the daughter. The letter of thanks from her 
has been filed among “my most cherished letters.” 

This was but one case among many which my friend and 
I took care of during the 22 years we worked together. Now 
my friend has joined the Church and the Lodge Celestial— 
while his wife and three sons are nobly carrying on in his blessed 
memory. 
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THE CHILDREN 


Next among our outstanding friends, I will now mention a 
young woman and a young man who were engaged to be married 
following the completion of their college and seminary training. 

The young woman, having been graduated from college two 
years before her fiancée, was employed by our Session as the 
Director of Youth Activities at our Milwaukee church. The 
college attended by both young people was near Milwaukee, 
which enabled the young man to visit his fiancée and our church 
regularly; thus, we became better acquainted with him as well. 

One day, shortly after our meeting, we asked the young 
couple where they had been doing their courting. ‘They replied, 
‘At no particular place.” A walk down the street, a coke at a 
drugstore, or an occasional movie were the most common scenes 
of their courtship. Then we invited them to come to the manse 
whenever we had no company or special meetings there. For 
this they were exceedingly happy and thankful. So it followed 
that for the next two years, or until they were married, they 
would come to the manse in the evening after the youth meetings 
to spend an hour or so alone, often going to the kitchen to make 
some coffee or enjoy some other refreshments. Usually, after 
an hour or so, from our rooms upstairs we would hear them 
leave; the young man would escort his fiancée to her lodging 
place in the city and then take the interurban train to his college. 

Working together in the church and meeting together in 
our home brought us so close to one another that, in time, the 
young couple began to think of us as their parents. Later they 
called us “Mom” and “Pop” and we referred to them as “our 
children.” 

By this time, having practically two, instead of one, Directors 
of Youth Activities, we planned a more expanded program for 
our youth in the Milwaukee church. The more we worked 
together, the more we tried to do for each other with the 
means at our disposal. And our youth work thrived beyond our 
expectations. 
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In June, 1952, the young man graduated from college. In 
the same month, he and the young woman were united in 
marriage at our church. Since the bride’s father had passed 
away some years before, I had the honor both of leading the 
bride to the altar and of performing the marriage ceremony. 

At the time of this writing, the husband has been awarded 
a Fellowship in Old Testament by his seminary, which will 
enable him to study for his doctorate. His wife is directing youth 
activities in a church nearby. After graduation and ordination, 
he will enter Johns Hopkins University and his wife will con- 
tinue helping and serving as Director of Christian Education 
in a church in that city. 

With intense personal interest and keen anticipation, I am 
waiting for the future to reveal what may be accomplished in 
Christ’s Kingdom through their efforts—being confident that 
they will do their part, as will the other six men who have gone 
into the ministry from our Milwaukee church during the past 
fifteen years. 


THE FIRST COUPLE 


The last outstanding friends I have chosen to describe were 
members of our first pastorate about 37 years ago. Due to the 
fact that we lived thousands of miles apart, for many years we 
kept in touch with each other only by mail. But now the same 
Providence that had taken us far away from our other friends 
brought us back to these two. 

The man was a YMCA secretary; the charming young lady 
he married was a public school teacher in the same town. Since 
she was a member of our first church in northern Wisconsin, 
I had the privilege of uniting them in marriage. After their 
marriage, for many years they lived in Illinois and West Virginia, 
finally moving to Pasadena, California. 

When we made known to our friends our plans to retire 
at Penney Farms, Florida, they urged us to visit Monte Vista 
Grove Homes in Pasadena, California, before making a final 
decision. In spite of the fact that we had almost definitely 
decided upon Florida, we were so impressed after our visit to 
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California that we thought it best to place our application at 
Monte Vista, with the understanding that, if it were accepted 
before our retirement date, we would live in California. 

Monte Vista Grove Homes is one of the beauty spots in 
California. Owned by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
California, it is maintained for retired missionaries and ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church. About seventy retired Christian 
workers, married or single, live in separate units independently, 
free to come and go as they please. 

Our application was accepted, and when a vacant apartment 
became available for us, we moved here in November, 1953. Our 
friends who had introduced us to the “Homes” were on hand 
to help us get settled and enjoy again our fellowship with one 
another. 

Though retired from active YMCA service, our friend and 
his wife continue to live as busy a life as usual. Active in the 
church and denominational agencies, they serve their com- 
munity as well. Above all, they give their time and means to 
help all individuals—regardless of race, creed or nationality— 
who may need spiritual, social or economic help. In their com- 
munity, they are like “‘the salt of the earth.” May their children 
and the many grandchildren, with whom they are blessed, follow 
their example! 


CHAPTER VIII 
I Am Rich and Thankful 


To have good health, to be aware of it, and to enjoy it 
while it is still yours is one of the great secrets of a rich and 
abundant life. The appreciation of good health was impressed 
on my mind over fifty years ago, when I was a student in the 
academy. Our college president would often take long trips in 
order to interest men of means to support our college. Upon his 
return, he would usually relate to us some of his experiences 
during that trip. 

I remember his telling us upon one occasion that he had 
met the richest man in the world, John D. Rockefeller. He said 
“John D.” was worth over $500,000,000. ‘‘But,” he added, 
“Mr. Rockefeller has very delicate and poor health. He must 
be extremely careful of what he eats. In fact, he is forced to 
live on an almost starvation diet.” 

The president continued by asking how many of us would 
care to have Mr. Rockefeller’s money in place of our own good 
health. It so happened that for dinner that evening we were 
expecting fried chicken, French fried potatoes, apple pie ad la 
mode, etc. So when he requested those to raise their hands who 
would exchange places with this man of wealth, I did not 
raise my hand, nor did I see one hand up from among some 
250 students in attendance at that convocation. 

There are two ways of experiencing the joy of being rich 
and thankful: one is to increase the amount of your present 
possessions; the other is to learn to appreciate what you already 
possess. ‘Those who seek to be rich and happy by increasing their 
present possessions are scarcely ever satisfied; they continually 
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crave more. But those who learn the secret of appreciating what 
they have become truly happy and thankful. 

I am rich, thankful and happy for so many blessings that 
are mine—among them, especially, the following: 


1. CHILDHOOD HoME 


I am thankful for my childhood home. My parents, though 
they did not have an opportunity to attend school and could 
not read or write, yet possessed a knowledge based on experience, 
a knowledge which they employed wisely. I owe to my parents 
and to my older brothers and sisters the foundation of my 
Christian character. During my first year in America, as I 
worked in restaurants and hotels in the city of Chicago, I was 
constantly exposed to evil. Had it not been for my childhood 
training—in the church as well as in the home—I might, like 
many others, have gone astray. 

My father was very strict. My mother died when I was 
seven years of age and my father remarried; therefore, I was 
not pampered. From my early ’teen years, I learned the habits 
of industry, integrity, thrift and self-reliance, as well as depend- 
ence on God. 


2. AMERICAN MISSIONARIES 


I am rich and thankful for the service and the influence of 
the American missionaries. The debt which I and my people 
owe to the American missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
in Persia can never be repaid. 

If you were to visit some of the villages inhabited by the 
Assyrian Christians in the Urumia Valley and compare their 
moral and cultural as well as spiritual advancement with ad- 
jacent villages inhabited by the Moslem or non-Christian people, 
you would hardly believe that you were traveling in the same 
country. With the Gospel, the missionaries brought to these 
Christian communities churches, schools, hospitals, sanitation 
and a higher standard of living and morals. 

The missionaries who brought the Gospel to Persia were 
both consecrated and courageous. This was especially evidenced 
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during the first World War when the political regime then in 
power in Persia favored the Axis powers rather than the Allied 
nations. When the Russian (Communist) revolution began and 
the Russian troops had to be withdrawn from west Persia, 
the Christian communities became the victims of pillage and 
massacre by the organized wild tribes of the Kurds and the 
Turks. The missionaries risked their lives to save thousands of 
Christians from the massacre. 

Usually the wild tribes, well armed and well organized, after 
invading a Christian community or village, would find and carry 
away as hostages its important men. Then they would demand 
of that town a ransom beyond its ability to raise. ‘he mission- 
aries, hearing of this, would travel day and night quickly to 
reach that community. They would plead and bargain with 
the enemy for the lives of the Christians. 

The Christians of Urumia were brave enough to want to 
defend themselves, but for the sake of their women and children 
who might be massacred by the Kurds, they were instructed 
not to resist. But when it became generally known that, after 
the ransom had been paid, the wild tribes would kill their 
hostages anyway, the men of the town of Googtapa (population 
about 1,200) decided to fight and defend themselves instead of 
surrendering. Using the church on a high hill as their fortress, 
they drove back the attackers again and again. After three days 
of heroic defense, their ammunition nearly gone, two young men 
slipped out of the church during the night and succeeded in 
making their way on foot to the mission compound six miles 
away. [he next morning, the enemy resumed its attack un- 
opposed. The bloodthirsty Kurds advanced in mass toward the 
church, vowing to capture and massacre every man, woman 
and child. Suddenly there appeared a missionary on horseback 
carrying an American flag. He rode fearlessly through the enemy 
ranks, making his way to the officer in command, where he 
pleaded and bargained until he succeeded in saving every one 
of those Christians who had seemed doomed to certain death. 

Near the end of the first World War, when Turkey decided 
to fight on the side of the Axis powers and the Red’s revolution 
made Russia impotent to help the cause of the Allied nations, 
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a campaign was planned by the Turks to reach India through 
Persia. ‘The British prevailed upon the Assyrian Christians of 
Persia to oppose this campaign, promising them Allied military 
help. 

With this assurance, the Christian men of Urumia were 
soon organized into an army; they formed a defense line and 
succeeded in holding the Turks back for the seven winter months 
of 1917-18, expecting help from the Allies to come soon. The 
military help was delayed, and the defenders, forced to retreat, 
evacuated their families and children and started them on their 
way to safety while they continued holding the line. Finally, 
when the defenders began to retreat, the Turks pursued them, 
killing every Christian man, woman or child they could over- 
take. The result was that out of some 100,000 Assyrians of that 
region, nearly 50% were killed or died from exposure, disease 
and hunger. The remainder, after some months in refugee camps 
in Iraq, secured temporary employment there. Others returned 
to other cities of Persia, hoping that some day they could return 
- to their former homes in Urumia. Aided by their American rela- 
tives, about 1,000 persons succeeded in obtaining admission to 
the U.S.A., where in industry, religion and culture they are a 
real asset to our country! 


3. My EpucATION 


I am rich and thankful for my education. I have heard it 
said more than once that students from foreign countries attend- 
ing American colleges show greater appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities of higher education than the native-born. 

When I was a freshman in college, it was common practice 
among some of the other state colleges to allow their students 
a certain number of “cuts,” or absences from classes, without 
affecting their grades. Since our college did not have such a 
system, the students began clamoring for cuts. During that 
period, when our English professor asked us to submit an essay 
not to exceed 1,000 words, I chose for my theme, “No Class 
Cuts!” It greatly surprised me when, without previous notice, 
the professor read my essay on the following day before the class. 
In the essay I tried to call the attention of the students to the 
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needless waste which would result from allowing cuts. The 
essay also estimated how much money an average student 
needed annually for his college expenses. At that time, in 1911, 
the amount spent for tuition, room and board, books and other 
obligations was about $400 a year. Then $200 more was added 
to this sum, representing the amount a person could have saved 
from his earnings if he were working instead of attending college. 
That made a total of $600 as an outlay for each college year. 
During a college year there were about 300 class periods, which 
meant that the students were paying for their classes at the rate 
of $2 per period. Since our college students were demanding 
one cut per week, or 39 during the year, they were penalizing 
themselves $78 a year. The essay, having been published in the 
college paper the following week, caused the clamor for class 
cuts to come to a happy ending. 

Moreover, I appreciated my education still more when I 
realized that, though I paid for my college education by work- 
ing, students’ tuition covered only a quarter of the total cost 
of the operation and maintenance of the college buildings, the 
salaries of the professors, etc. The other three-quarters of the 
cost of operation was contributed by generous donors to the 
college and by its endowment. 

A college student from one of the churches I served, while 
participating in a students’ homecoming program at a Youth 
Day Sunday-morning service, made this statement: “Though 
I am paying tuition at my college, I know that I am paying 
but a small part of what it costs the college to prepare me 
for my lifework, and I hope in time to be able to pay back to 
my college more than I am now receiving, and in my practice 
of law to be honest, just and helpful to the public.” Today that 
student is a respected and successful judge in one of our Mid- 
western cities. 


4. My Home 


I am thankful for my home—especially for my wife! She 
has been not only an excellent homemaker, but an efficient help- 
mate in my pastoral work. If all the churches I have served 
were as small as my first, and if I were gone, I am inclined 
to think that my congregation would have been glad to retain 
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my wife in my place as its pastor or as a full-time worker. My 
wife is gifted with the ability to work, speak, sing, play, organize 
and get along with the parishioners better than any other minis- 
ter’s wife I have known. 

Our children—a daughter and twin-sons—all died in infancy; 
nevertheless, children and young people have always liked to 
come to our home. This was largely due to my wife’s interest 
and love for them. 

Some of these children, now grownups, return occasionally 
to visit us. My wife seldom fails to recognize them and remember 
their names, and she usually relates something interesting or 
humorous about them which may have taken place 30 or 35 
years earlier. | 

Not very long ago, two ladies, both now past 45 years, came 
to see us. My wife remembered and related the following anec- 
dote about them. 

When they were about seven years of age, their parents left 
them at our home for the week end. As the two children were 
alone in the living room, my wife overheard Marie say to 
Lorraine: “Don’t you think that when Dr. Benjamin dies he 
will go to heaven?” 

Lorraine replied: “I don’t know. Does the Bible say so?” 

“No, answered Marie, “‘the Bible doesn’t say so, but every 
day he helps the people to be good, so I think that he will go 
to heaven.” 

“Well, I think so, too,” said Lorraine. Then she asked, ‘Will 
Mrs. Benjamin go to heaven, too?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Marie. “Does the Bible say so?” 

“No, the Bible does not say so,’ was Lorraine’s answer. 
Then she added, “But I think that Mrs. Benjamin will go to 
heaven because she is married to Dr. Benjamin!” 

I have often read, on Mother’s Day and other occasions 
held in tribute to good women—always having in mind my 
own wife as well—the familiar words from the Book of Proverbs: 


Who can find a virtuous woman? 

For her price is far above rubies: 

the heart of her husband trusteth in her; 

she doeth him good, not evil, all the days of her life. 
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I have known ministers who were more capable and better 
than I, but whose ministries and home lives were not as success- 
ful and happy as ours. Some ministers have even had to leave 
the profession, due to the unfavorable influence of their wives. 
I am, therefore, rich and thankful for my home, and especially 
for my wife! 


5. My HEattu 


Though I now suffer from a heart condition, yet I am 
thankful to have had 64 years of good health. Yes, I am especial- 
ly thankful that, for ten years while preparing for the ministry 
and for forty years while serving in the ministry, I was able 
to work from twelve to fifteen hours daily, to enjoy three meals 
each day and eight hours of good sleep every night. 

To recover from a heart condition, a patient needs to have 
among other things a good, solid faith and plenty of optimism. 
Since I have been ill myself, I appreciate more than ever before 
the deep gratitude of my parishioners for my ministry of visita- 
tion. This gratitude is expressed again and again by those whom 
I visit during their illnesses. I realize now the importance of the 
prayers I offered, the faith in God which I tried to inject into 
the minds and hearts of the ill, and of their loved ones who 
stood by in the sick room. I am more thankful now because 
I myself know what prayers and faith have done to aid my 
recovery. 

I remember reading in one of the Milwaukee newspapers 
about 25 years ago the report of an address delivered by Dr. 
William Mayo of the Mayo Brothers Clinic to a national medi- 
cal convention being held in that city. In an effort to make 
one sentence by Doctor Mayo stand out, the newspaper published 
a drawing of a hospital room with a patient in bed. The doctor 
was standing at the foot of the bed, the nurse was nearby, 
and the minister, with his open Bible, stood close to the patient 
and prayed. The caption, quoting Dr. Mayo, read: “I have 
seen a minister doing for my patient that which I could not 
do for him!” 

Knowing the need for optimism in recovering from illness, 
instead of feeling terribly sorry for myself for being laid up 
for an entire year, I dwelled on the 64 years of good health 
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I had enjoyed. Moreover, I had been constantly aware of that 
good health during the years I was enjoying it. Therefore, I 
am rich and thankful for my health! 


6. MOoNTE VISTA 


I am thankful for the place in which we are now living 
in retirement. Throughout my ministry, I have been thankful 
for the beautiful manses in which we have lived. One was 
built for us soon after we were married; two we chose, from 
among many other houses, to be purchased by the church for 
us; and two were ready for us to occupy upon arrival at our 
new parishes. 

Desiring to retire to a warmer climate, where we would 
be free from the wintry ice and snow of the Midwest, it was 
not easy for us to decide between Florida and California. Both 
places had their advantages and disadvantages. However, we 
decided upon California, not because we did not like Florida, 
but because California afforded us a good year-round climate. 
We are very happy for our choice! 

Monte Vista Grove was originally an orange grove (some 
orange trees still stand in our yards and bear fruit). Located 
about five miles east of the beautiful city of Pasadena and about 
sixteen miles east of Los Angeles, the Grove was purchased by 
the Synod of California about thirty years ago as a place of 
retirement for Presbyterian ministers, their wives, and for other 
men and women who had served as missionaries in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Monte Vista should not be confused with another beautiful 
Presbyterian location known as Westminster Gardens, about 
eight miles east of us. Westminster Gardens was founded by 
a Chinese Christian layman. This native Chinaman, in token 
of his appreciation for what our missionaries had done for him 
and his people, gave to our Foreign Missions Board the sum 
of one million dollars to establish a home for retired foreign 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church. 

At Monte Vista, some fifty apartments have been erected 
and are already occupied by some seventy persons. More apart- 
ments are now being built, and still more will be built to adorn 
the remaining half of the grounds. There are also the adminis- 
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tration building, with its chapel, dining room and kitchen, parlor, 
offices, etc., and a rest house, or hospital. Perpetually green 
lawns, trees, shrubs and flowers of almost every description— 
especially the roses blooming in January as well as in June— 
adorn the grounds. 

We must not forget the high, majestic mountains nearby— 
so near that at times you feel like stretching forth your arm 
and touching them! The mountains ever remind us of the 
Psalmist’s words, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My help comes from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth.” 

Here—in beauty and quietness, in comfort and convenience, 
and in Christian fellowship of kindred minds—I can think of 
no other place to excel Monte Vista Grove Homes! 

I am thankful to the many generous Christians of Southern 
California for their interest in organizing and giving substantial 
sums of money to establish and maintain Monte Vista. The 
family of a prominent minister in Pasadena requested, after 
the death of their beloved husband and father, that instead of 
bringing flowers, friends might send their gifts of money to 
Monte Vista. The response was so generous that it enabled the 
board to build two beautiful apartments in memory of this 
servant of Christ. 

Another woman of Los Angeles poured out her wealth un- 
selfishly to help erect a rest house, and she gave, year after year, 
toward numerous other needs of Monte Vista. This year (1955) 
another family—which was instrumental in the building of the 
administration building, completed and dedicated in April, 1954 
—is now financing the furnishings for twelve more new units, 
to be completed in a short time. 

Others, of limited income, have contributed and are today 
contributing of their time, talent and money to meet the needs 
of the Homes and their occupants. To these and to all others I 
feel indebted and grateful! 


7. My Country 


Last, but not least, I am thankful for my country, the 
U.S.A., of which I have the privilege of being a citizen. When 
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I first came to these shores, I planned to acquire my education, 
then return to serve my old country in the field of Christian 
education. I am glad now that my former plans and aims were 
thwarted, and that instead of serving Persia, I had the privilege 
of laboring here. Sometimes, in my dreams, I have found myself 
back in Persia, prevented from returning to the United States 
by the authorities. The delight of waking and realizing that it 
is only a dream is beyond description! 

Many years ago, my wife and I were away from America 
for about three months on a tour of the Holy Land and Europe. 
Upon our return, when we again saw the Statue of Liberty 
and the New York skyline, I felt like kneeling down and kissing 
the American soil for the privilege of being here. 

Henry Van Dyke, once the United States ambasador to the 
Netherlands, had visited many historic cities while in Europe. 
Upon his return, however, when he again saw the skyline 
of New York, he was inspired to write his immortal poem, 
“America for Me.” 


Tis fine to see the old world, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and statues of the kings, 
But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things! 


So it’s home again, home again, America for me, 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be. 

In the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars! 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air, 
And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair. 
And it’s sweet to dream of Venice; 

And it’s great to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I like the German firwoods, in green battalions drilled, 

I like the gardens of Versailles, with flashing fountains filled, 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 

In the friendly western woodland, where nature has her way! 
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I know that Europe is wonderful, yet something seems to lack, 
The past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 
But the glory of the present is to make the future free; 

We love our land for what she is, and what she is to be! 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea. 
To the blessed land of room enough, beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars! 


BENEDICTION 


In conclusion, I would also like to quote from Irving Berlin’s 
“God Bless America !”’* 


God bless America, 

Land that I love! 

Stand beside her, and guide her, 

Through the night with a light from above. 

From the mountain, to the prairie, to the ocean Petite: with 
foam, 

God bless rene, ! My home, sweet home! 


* Copyright, 1939. Herbert Bayard Swope, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
Gene Tunney, as Trustees. Reprinted by permission of Irving Berlin Music 
Corporation. 
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